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' and other markets, had not improved. 
| pool Mercury of the 4th says there was a fair con- 
' sumptive demand for most leading articles, with the 


_ awakened serious apprehensions, but as 
| only apprehension. 
usual. Wilmers Commercial article of August 4, says; 
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The English steamer Hibernia, reached Liverpool 


_ from Boston, via Halifax, on the 27th July, in eleven 


‘ays. including detention at Halifax-—and in nine 


| days from the latter. The Great Western, was in 
’ twenty-four hours before the Hibernia, having leit 
| New 


ork three days before her. The Margaret 
teamer reached Liverpool on the 2st ult. with the 
passengers of the unfortunate Columbia,—-by the 


Joss of which, the Glasgow underwriters will suffer 
_ £40,000. 


The Hibernia left Liverpool on the 4th, and arriv- 


' ed again at Boston on the 18th inst., with 63 passen- 
' gers, having landed 9 at Halifax. 


The Great Western which left Liverpool on the 
5th, arrived at N. York on the 2lst, after a rough 


passage of 15} days, yards down and topmasts struck 
| the whole way. 


She brought 12] passengers anda 


GREAT BRITAIN. 
Liverpool, Mug. 4. TRADER AND MANUFACTURES— 
quiescent for some time past. Business at Liverpool, 


The Liver- 


full freight. 


exception of sugar, which was unusually limited, 
and prices remained unchanged. There had been 
some advance in the prices of corn, but no change in 


the rate of duty. 


Inthe manufacturing and iron districts there con- 


_ tinued to exist the greatest depression. 


Money was abundant, but the funds were depress- 
ed in consequence of the unsatisfactory state of po- 
litical affairs. 

Tue Harvest. The critical period for the Eng- 
lish crops was at hand, and revent heavy rains had 
yet it was 
Harvest will be latter than 


The weather for the last fortnight has not been 
very propitious for the crops—frequent rain, a low 


_ temperature, and the absence, except occasionally, 
| of warmth and sunshine. During the last three days 
the rains have been heavy and frequent. 

the effect of retarding the ripening and filling of the 


All this has 


grain. The potatoe and turnip erops will be more 
than they have been for years. When the last 
steamer sailed, a kind of panic prevailed in the corn 
market; prices were rising, speculators were busy, 
and great fears existed that the stock in hand would 
not last until the new crop was got in. At this seq- 
son—always a critical one for the crop—speculation 
is rife, but in the present instance, it subsided sooner 
than might have been anticipated. The ill timed 
and heavy rains of the last day or two will, in all 
probability, influence the London and Wakefield, as 
they have already done the Liverpool market, At 
the time we write (noon) the weather continues most 
unpropitious for the crops—heavy rains, and the 
mercury falling. The harvest, it is clear, will be 
late, and therefore a precarious one. 

Leeds Mercury says: The weatier has been un- 
settled during a considerable part of the present 
week, but tolerable progress has been made 1m the 
hay harvest in the two or three fine days and in same 
portion of other days. The corn crops advance ra- 
ther slowly toward maturity, but the grain feeds well, 
and looks healthy. In some districts the wheat and 
oats are partially lodged by the heavy rain but brisk 
Winds have contributed to recover them. 
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claudy, and not the best suited for furthering the 
ess of hay making. ‘here isa good deal of 
ay yet to be made and carried. 

Brighton Gazette, says: We have had very li:tle 
sun since our last, and the wheat ripens very slowly, 
we are sorry to hear of a great many pieces being 
blighted in this neighborhood and some farmers have 
cut several acres, the produce of which, we are told, 
is not worth much more than the straw. 


It is now generally stated, says the London Globe, 
that the houses of parliament will not be prorogued 
until the last week in August. 

In the house of lords on the evening of the 3d 
inst. Lord Brougham made a bitter complaint of “the 
ribaldry, the libel, the slander, the falsehood, mixed 
up with an equal proportion of malice” displayed in 
an article in the London Examiner relating to him- 
self. He complained of this as a breach of privi- 
lege, and said that he should prosecute it as such im- 
mediately, were not the session about to close, so that 
the imprisonment to which the house might sentence 
the publisher would be unduly short. But he pledg- 
ed himself to call the attention of the house to the 
breach of privilege at the beginning of the nextses- 
sion, and to prosecute the offender for libel in the 
civil courts. 

On the evening of the Ist inst., Mr. Ward brought 
forward his motion for an address to the queen, affir- 
ming the (Protestant) church of Ireland to be among 
the most prominent grievances of her people and 
pledging the house to co-operate with her in a new 
settlement of the property of that church. Lord 
Elhot, the Irish secretary, replied to Mr. Ward’s 
speech, and the debate was then adjourned to the 
nextnight. During the course of the second even- 
ing’s debate, however, the house was obliged to ad- 
journ for want of a quorum, and Mr. Ward signified 
that he should not call up his motion again. 


The most important debate was in the house of 
the commons upon the 28th upon “‘the state of the 
country.» Jt was introduced by Lord J. Russell, on 
a motion for going into committee of supply. His 
speech was a general review of the proceedings of 
the session, in the course of which he adverted to 
our new tariff, and spoke warmlyin favor of plans 
for opening a market for produce in Great Britain 
in return for our abandonment of high duties on 
British imports; although he said nothing in favor of 
a substantial reciprocity. n allusion to |reland he 
expressed the opinion that O’Connell’s repeal meet- 
ings were illegal, but that any conviction would now 
be impossible, and that the agitation could not be 
suppressed without a ‘‘redress of grievances.” 


Sir Robert Peel in reply rested in opening upon 
the support given to government by the house. He 
referred confidently to the measures adopted, and to 
the course pursued with regard to France, this caun- 
try, and the east. With regard to this country, he 
was not disposed to make ‘unilateral’? concessions 
nor to enter upon the subject of ‘‘commercial trea- 
tries.” [This excited laughter.} But he claimed 
that there had been an improvement in trade with 
this country during the last six months, notwith- 
standing what he called our ‘“‘prohibitory duties.” 
With regard to Jreland, he repeated that the minis- 
ters would leave no effort untried to maintain the le- 
gislative union, but that they would be forced into 
no unnecessary coercion or violence. 

Lord Herrick and Mr. Hume followed jn opposi- 
tion, and Lord Palmerston on the same side made an 
extended speech on the foreign poltes of the minis- 
try, which was supported by other speakers, when 
the debate was adjourned and was not again taken 
up before the 4th. 


In the house of commons on the 3d, Mr. Glad- 
stone, in reply to a question put by Mr. Christopher, 
whether the agricultural produce of Maine would 
be introduced in England under the treaty of Wash- 
ington ata colonial duty, said that the 3d article of 
the treaty had reference exclusively to the tract of 
country known as the disputed territory, the produce 
of which is almost exclusively timber. 


The Augsburg Gazette of the 20th ult quotes a 
jetter from Palermo of the jst. announcing that the 
treaty of commerce between Great Britain and Na- 

les was signed on the 26th of June, and had been 
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Preston Chronicle, says: This week the weather; M. Ribiero, secretary to the Brazilian ambassa- 
has been more settled and favorable, still at times |dorcharged with the negotiation of a new commer- 


cial treaty, has arrived in London. ' 

_Ejverpoob, Aug. 4. The London papers of las 
night contain a treasury minute, dated July 25th, 
which declares that ic has come to the knowledge of 
the government that certain officers in the revenue 
department of Ireland have connected themselves 
with the repeal association, and it is intimated that 
unless such officers immediately withdraw from such 
associations, dismissals will follow the refusal. 


Wates. The outrages of ‘Rebecca ard her daugh- 
ters” still continue, notwithstanding the efforts of the 
authorities to suppress them. The military demon- 
strations at Carmarthen have induced the “‘rebels” to 
turn their attention towards Swansea, where there 
are not so many red-coats to molest them. The 
Swansea Journal states that a large party, consisting 
of about two hundred on foot, headed by Rebecca 
herself, arrayed all in white,and mounted ona 
white horse, were seen approaching the Belgoed 
to!l-bar, a few days since, from the direction of Pon- 
tardulais. The object of the visit was easily sur- 
mised, and the few inhabitants in the neighborhood 
soon retired within doors. Rebecca advanged to the 
toll-house and demanded admittance, which having 
been given, she directed a few of her troops to carry 
out the toli-collector’s goods and chattels to the side 
of the road, and to protect them from all injury un- 
til they had completed the object of their mission. 
She then gave the word of command for the total 
demolition of the house and bar, and within five mi- 
nutes the latter was cut to pieces, the house in ruins, 
and the whole party in full retreat. During the 
time of demolitiqgn, a portionof them kept firin 
guns and huzzaing. ‘Phey took the Carmarthen road; 
and separated in various ways. 

The trials of such of Rebecea’s daughters as are 
in custody have been removed by certiorari from Ca- 
marthen to the court of Queen’s bench. 

The next day, the quiet and peaceable village of 
Devinnock, in Breconshire, was thrown into great 
consternation, on discovering that the Rebeccaites 
had destroyed the “Devil's Bridge,” lately erected 
over the Senai. Jt is believed that the excitement 
whieh now prevails throughout the whole southern 
portion of the principality will not cease until some 
means be adopted to relieve the inhabitants of their 
grievances in the shape of heavy and frequent tolls. 

The disturbances of the peasantry in Wales conti- 
nued, and seemed to have become more extensive and 
alarming. The government had despatched Mr. Hall, 
as a commissioner to the disturbed counties to inves- 
tigate the cause of the complaints and cisorders of 
“Rebecca and her children,” and report what mea- 
sures were necessary to remove any real evils. A 
correspendent of the times sums up the grievances of 
the Welsh as arising fram the exorbitant taxation on 
travel attendant on the turnpike and toll-bar system, 
as existing in Wales; from the oppressive operation 
of the New Poor Law, and from the increasing 
amount of the tithes. The disaffection appears to be 
very general, even among those who have taken no 
part in the rjots; but it does nat have any connection 
with the political divisions af other parts of the king- 
dom. There had thus far been no collisions between 
them and the soldiery,but there have been some severe 
contests between the peasantry and the constables. 
Some cases of arms and ammunition had been seized 
on the way to parties charged with participating in 
the riots for the destruction of turnpike gates, 

The accounts, from impartial authorities, of the state 
of the farmers and peasantry, and the wretchedly 
small returns which they receive for their labor, are 
surprising and distressing. Jt seems wonderful that 
the disaffection had not shows itself in disorder be- 
fore. 

The nocturnal outrages of these lawless individuals 
are increasing in atrocity throughout Wales. The 
magistrates who are using every exertion ta put them 
down, had employed q number of penekeers along 
with the police constables to arrest the offenders, but, 
as the pensjoners had shown no disposition to do their 
duty, they were discharged by the magistrates of 
Carmarthen. The rioters have stated it to be their 
determination to raze the Carmarthen workhouse to 
the ground in August next. The borough magistrates 
have since held a meeting, and taken down the depo- 
sitions of severa! persons, which they forwarded te 
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The latest intelligence from this district is the fol- 
lowing: 

‘Swansea, 4ug. 4, 7 o’elock,.2..M. Nosooner were 
the parties whose examination was sent you in my 
last report committed, than the Rebeccaites, as if 
to show the wantonness of their power, and their ut- 
ter contempt of the very large military and police 
force assembled at this place, actually destroyed three 
gates, and broke in the doors and windows of a toll- 
house ” 


THE LAUNCH OF THE GREAT IRON STEAMSHIP.— 
The ‘Great Britain,” intended for the trade between 
Liverpool and New York, and the largest steam ship 
ever built, was launched with great pomp and cere- 
mony on the 19th. Prince Albert was present. Bris- 
tol was thronged with nobility and gentry from all 

rts of the kingdom. The banqueting-room adjoin- 

ng the works of the steam ship company was fitted 
up to accommodate six hundred persons, and was 
rgeously lined throughout with crimson and white. 
Sisegs number of ladies were present at the banquet, 
and contributed much of course, to the liveiiness and 
spirit of the scene. The prince was ushered into the 
ante-room, and thence conducted to the deck of the 
ship, after viewing all her internal arrangements, he 
entered the banquet room. After the sumptuous ban- 
quet was over, the prince reascended the platform, 
and proceeded to a handsome Chinese shaped temple 
at the end of it, where he gave the ship the name of 
the Great Britain, by dashing a bottle of wine at her 
bow. The ship was then launched, amidst the shouts 
of the multitude. 

The Great Britain is a splendid floating-palace, 
every.way. She will accommodate about 300 first 
class passengers, besides carrying 1,500 tons of goods. 
Her in length is 320 feet, and her tonnage 3,500.— 
She is clincker-built and double riveted throughout. 
The hull is divided into five compartments; the decks 
are five in number; and she will be propelled by the 
Archimedian screw, of the size required by the four 
engines, of 1,200 horse power each. 

A meeting had been held in Liverpool where reso- 
lutions were passed and subscriptions voted for a mo- 
nument to ‘“‘Father Mathew.” 

On the motion of the chancellor of the exchequer 
a loan of £150,000 has been granted to those West 
India islands which suffered most severely from the 
late hurricane. The gradual repayment is to be gua- 
ranteed by the different colonial legislatures. 

An extract from a parliamentary paper is going the 
round of the Engiish press, which professes to give 
an account of the trade between Great Britain and 
the United States, from which it would seem that the 
amount of exports last year to America was less by 
one-half than that of the year preceding. 

Letters from London state the that Illinois commis- 
sioners have not as yet succeeded in the object of 
their mission—the raising of asum of money suffi- 
cient to complete the canal. They are, however, 
very sanguine of their ultimate success in the matter. 
The writer of the letters seems to think that it will 
be a work of time, and that it may be necessary to 
send outa person from Englannd to examine person- 
ally as to whether the sum proposed to be loaned wall 
be sufficient for the completion of the canal. 


in the court of bankruptcy, in the matter of Wright 
and Biddulph’s bankruptcy, an application was made 
by a gentleman on the part of the governor and state 
of Iiinois, North America, to participate in dividend 
now in the course of payment out of the estate in the 
sum of £19,756 5s. $d. on account of bonds which 
the bankrupts held at the time of their failure. This 
was opposed by the assignees on the ground that some 
part of the debt was bad, the bonus having been at 
the time they obtained thei in a state of insolvency, 
and unable to pay itsown dividend. ‘The application 
was granted. 


Marriace act. The following bill was passed in 
the house of lords on the 21st ult. 

‘‘Whereas marriages have in divers instances been 
had and celebrated in Jreland by Presbyterisn and 
other Prostestant dissenting ministers or teachers, or 
those who at the time of such marriages had been 
such, between persons being of the same or different 
religious persuasions, and it is expedient to confirm 
such marriages: be it therefore enacted, by the 
queen’s most excellent majesty, by and with the ad- 
vice and consent of the lords spiritual and temporal}, 
and commons, in this present parliament assembled, 
and by the authority of the same— 

‘*). That all marriages heretofore had and cele- 
brated in Ireland by Presbyterians or other Protestant 
dissenting ministers or teachers, or those who at the 
time of such marriages had been such, shall be. and 
shall be adjudged and taken to have been and to be, 
of the same force and effect in law as if such mar- 
riages had been had and solemnized by clergymen of 
the said united church of England and Ireland, and 


“2. And be it enacted that this act may be amend- 
ed, altered or repealed by any art to be passed ih 
this present session of parliament.” 

Tue Rev. Dr. Dewey. This eminent minister 
of the Unitarian church, New York, preached in Li- 
verpool at Renshaw street chapel, and at Paradise 
street, making such an impression on his auditors, 
especially by his discourse at Renshaw street, as will 
not be soon forgotten. Never, it is believed, was a 
sermon delivered, more dignified, more practically 
useful, or more encouraging to the best tendencies of 
our nature. [Liverpool Mercury. 


Cuurcn or Scottanp. The violence of hostile 
feeling created by the dissension in the church of 
Scotland, is shown by the following paragraph, from 
the Inverness Courier: 

Lochbroom church— Unchristian violation. On Sun- 
day last the Rev. Mackenzie, Locharron, proceeded 
to Lochbroom to declare the church vacant, in terms 
of the order from the general assembly and presby- 
tery. The bell-rope was cut, and the principal door, 
which had been left open for the last twelve months 
was found nailed up. An entrance, however, was 
effected, and on the rev. gentleman ascending the 
pulpit, he found there the carcase of a dog in a state 
of putrefaction! The horror and disgust inspired by 
such a desecration we need not attempt to describe. 


The carcase was carried out by one of the men 
resent, and the service proceeded, some persons, 
owever, disturbing the congregation by throwing 
stones into the church during the time of divine ser- 
vice. An examination has been made into the cir- 
cumstances of the case, and a reward of £20 has been 
offered by Mr. Davidson, of Tulloch, for the perpe- 
trator of the offence. The Rev. J. Macleod, minister 
of Morven, is to be presented to the church of Loch- 
hae now vacaut by the demission of the Rev. Dr. 

Oss. 

The disruption in the church establishment is now 
full and complete. By the last accounts it appears 
that upwards of four hundred and fifty of the most 
zealous and able ministers have seceded, relinguished 
their temporalities, and abandoned all connection 
with the state. Making allowance for the wordly 
wisdom displayed in ascertaining beforehand the de- 
gree of public a likely to be received, and ad- 
mitting that church extension may have been one of 
the mainsprings of the movement, it is impossible to 
question the sincerity of men who have taken such a 
decided step, or to avoid respecting the disinterested 
zeal which has induced so many to leave house and 
home, and frequently in the decline of life, and sur- 
rounded by families, to throw themselves upon the 
world, and trust to the precarious substitute of a vol- 
uptary subscription, in place of the established legal 
provision which they had for so many years counted 
upon as securely as any landlord in the realm upon 
the rental of his estate. 


IRELAND remains very much in the position our 
previous accounts left her. The government had in- 
dicated no new coercive demonstrations, other than 
the steady, quiet accumulation of troops, which now 
amount to 35,000 upon the island,—and effective ar- 
rangements of steamers and ships of the navy, by 
means of which a much larger force could at a mo- 
ment be moved upon any given spot from over the 
channel. An order has been received at the Royal 
Artillery barracks, Woolwich, for an entire compa- 
ny of that corps to proceed forthwith to Ireland. 

The lords of the treasury had issued a minute, 
which had been received at Dublin. and a copy for- 
warded to every person holding office under govern- 
ment, threatening with immediate dismissal every in- 
dividual who connects himself in any way, however 
remote, with the agitation for the repeal of the union. 
The repealers will, of course, regard this as a mere 
brutum fulmen, and laugh at it accordingly. 

Mr. O'Connell has invited Sherman Crawford and 
the vest of Ireland’s landlords to become members 
of the Repeal Association. He says, in his letter, 
“that the relations between landlord and tenant can- 
not possibly be suffered to remain as they are. There 
must be an end put tothe wholesale massacres of the 
clearance system. There must be an end put to the 
retaliatory associations of agents, landlords, and in- 
coming tenants. The stain of blood must be effa- 
ced by obliterating its causes, and that can be done 
only by an arrangement consented to, and concurred 
in, by the best class of jandlord, and’ rendered suffi- 
ciently protective of the occupying tenants. No- 
thing can be more absurd than to accuse the repeal- 
ers of a desire for separation or for revolutionary 
violence. What we want-is to preserve and improve 
the social state—not to injure it. What we desire 
is to consolidate the connection with England upon 
a popular basis—not to sever it.” 

The usual weekly meeting of the Dublin Repeal 
Association was held on the Ist inst. Mr. O’Connell 
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where he had heen holding one of his “monster 
meetings.” He handed in £270 from N ewfoundlana 
and proposed the admission of Mr. V. O'Conner 
Blake, son-in-law of lord French, and of sir Richar 
Musgrave, as members. The repeal rent for th 
week was announced to be £2004. Mr. O’Connel} 
said he had received a letter from M. Ledru Rollj 
which he had not time to translate then; but . 
should propose an adjournment to the 4th, when he 
would be prepared to read it. 

The Dublin Freeman says that the numbers pre 
sent at Castlebar were from 250,000 to 300,000. Mr. 
O'Connell told them that he would go back to Dub. 
lin and let his repealers there know that he had aij 
Connaught with himn—men, women, and children. 
We quote a passage or two from his speech, which 
on the whole, was much the same with its predeces. 
sors: 


movement would be to appoint arbitrators in the 
place of the dismissed magistrates; and when this 
system had been established and completed in all its 
details, he would turn his attention to the formation 
of a protective council or association, to consist of 
300 gentlemen, who would assemble in Dublin. He 
could not leave the Irish people in the position which 
they now occupied. ‘hey were the most fleeced 
people in the world—the most oppressed people jr 
world (hear.) They were oppressed and persecuted 
to the death by grinding parsons, by grinding Jand. 
lords, by grinding agents.” 

The hon. and learned gentleman then described jn 
detail the many blessings, social, political, and relj. 
gious, which he maintained would be secured to the 
Irish people by the attainment of repeal. The total 
abolition of the tithe-rent charge—the abolition of 

oor-rates—extinction of grand jury cases—vote by 

allot—manhood suffrage, and an equitable arrange. 
ment of the relation between landlord and tenant, on 
a principle, which, while it recognised the rights of 
property, would also enforce the due performance of 
its duties. These were but a few of the many glo 
rious advantages which would be secured to the coun- 
try by the restoration of her native parliament. 

At the subsequent banquet the archbishop of Tuam 
was present, and made a speech, short, and of wo 
particular interest. 

Mr. O’Connell had a great gathering at Enniscor. 
thy on the 20th of July. Present, as usual, from 
200,000 to 300,000. The remarkable feature was 
that the soldiers of the L1th regiment, about one half 
of which is Jrish, cheered the repealers heartly as 
they passed. Nearly all the Catholic clergy of the 
diocese were present. The speech-making exhibit- 
ed nothing new. Mr. O'Connell lugged in, accord. 
ing to his wont, the old story of 300 Wexford ladies 
who are said to have been murdered by Cromwell’s 
soldiers. : 

The liberator held his second Galway gathering 
on the 23d. He sharply rebuked the people of a 
small village called Ahascragh, for attacking some 
policemen, who were taking down the triumphal 
arches that had been erected. He said he would 
blot Ahascragh from the map of Ireland, and refuse 
to enroll one of its inhabitants on the books of the 
association. 

An anti-repeal meeting had been held at Belfast, 
at which resolutions were adopted, and further move- 
ments voted for the defence of the ‘property, lives, 
and liberties” of the Protestants of Ulster. 


FRANCE. 

The Paris Monitewr contains a royal ordinance 
promoting the Prince de Joinville tothe rank of rear 
admiral. 

This ordinance is followed by the marriage act of 
the prince with the princess of the Brazils, which 
was signed on the 3l1st ult., in the palace of Neuilly, 
in presence of the royal family, Marshal Soult, M. 
Guizot, the minister of the Brazils, Baron Pasquier, 
(chancellor of France), and the Duke de Cazes 
(grand referendary of the chamber of peers), acting 
as the civil officers. We learn from the Journal des 
Debats, that the princess brought her husband, as 
dower first, 1,000,000f. in specie; secondly, a reve- 
nue of 180.000f. arising from Brazilian stock; third- 
ly, 25 leagues of territory, in the province of Santa 
Catarina, at thechoice of the prince; fourthly, 4 
yearly income of 26,000f., together with jewels to 
the amount of 200,000f.; fifthly, a present from the 
emperor of the Brazils of 300,000 frances for her 
outfit. Independently of these advantages. she is to 
succeed to the throne of the Brazils, to the exclu- 
sion even of her eldest sister, if the emperor Don 
Pedro II., and the princess Januaria, the presump- 
tive heiress to the crown, should die without issue. 

A French squadron sailed from Toulon on the 26th 
to observe the movements of a Turkish fleet which 
had arrived off Tunis. 

The chamber of deputies closed their session on 








of no other force or effect whatsoever. 


| was present, having just arzived from Castlebar, 


the 8th July, it having continued seven months and 8 





“The next step which he would take in the repeai § 
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gages; lastly in 1799 by the reduction of two-thirds 


' the payment of the salaries of the whole amount to 
| upwards of 6,500,000£., or 2,500fr. for each upon 


' his report upon the penitentiary system, and is anx- 
s jous for further documents from this country on the 


deputies. The upshot, however, is, that Messrs. 


’ their office arm-chairs. A budget of fourteen hun- 
_ dred millions of francs is put at their disposal; to be 
sure, they will have to manage an estimated deficit 
- of sixty millions; but this beautiful France seems 
- inexhaustible, and is now tranquil in every part. All 
' that could reasonably be required for the dynasty, 
_ the army and navy fortifications, Algeria, secret ser-| the 25th July, still held out,—Madrid and the Queen 
 yice, colonies and distant occupations, largesses, fo- | 
the coune & Teign policy, and even for rail roads, has been grant- | 
' ed. More has been done for the government than 
- the nation; and the cabinet was actually relieved by 
_ the denials or modifications which some of its chief 
bills underwent. 


_ baggage had landed in Dublin. 


| the Irish agitation. 
» the maintenance of the supremacy of the Protes- 
_ tant church in Ireland is ‘tan odious and insufferable 
» Imiquily at the present era—-one which must soon be 


| on Wednesday night.” 
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eee abl bald, end 
- during which 125 public sittings were held, an 

hall atilege in committee rooms. The chamber of 

eers still continue in session. 


Frencn Finance. The national debt of France, 
hich in 1572, under Charles XI., was only 17,000,- 
qoor., was, in 1832, 5,417,495,017f. At the present 
time it is almost 7,000,000,000f. France has already. 
peen bankrupt six times, viz: Under Sully, who de- 
ducted the interest formerly paid on the capital; at 
the end of Louis XIV’sreign, under Desmarct, who 

id neither capital or interest; at the falj of the 
‘systeme jaw,” under Lepelletier; under the Abbe 
Terrai, who did not pay the assignment; during the 
revolution after the creation of 45,000,000 of mort- 


of the debt. 

The persons employed in the offices of the several 
ministers amount, collectively, to 2,380, and are thus 
divided: foreign affairs 324, commerce 133, finances 
996, war 493, interior 262, public instruction 135, 
justice 132, marine 310. The credits granted for 


the average. 
De Tocqueville intends to improve and complete 


subject. 

The correspondent of the National Intelligencer 
says: “The Paris opposition papers insist that the 
ministry were signally defeated in the chamber of 


Soult and Guiaot remain seated, and more firmly, in 


A letter from a gentleman in England to his bro- 
ther in this city, published in the Sun, says: “I sel- 
dom refer to politics; but it may be as well just to 
say that the tide of public feeling—always capri- 
cious in this country, never long steady—is begin- 
ning to turn against the present government, and 
will probably, before long, sweep the ministry from 
office. John Bright, of Rochdale, a member of the 
Society of Friends, a young man of much talent, has 
just gained his election for the Cathedral city of 

rham. How strange! A Quaker-—a teetotaller—. 
an anti-corn law agitator—a upiversal suffrage man 
—a radical opponent of the Church of England— 
beats the tories in their strong hold of bribery, with- 
out corrupting a single vote, or exercising any sinis- 
ter or undue influence, and scatters the bishop, with 
his deans and clergy, to the winds. 


The United Kingdom, if I may use a solecism, is 
full of divisions in regard to religion; all is in com- 
motion. Ireland agitatesfor a repeal of the union, 
in order to get ridof tithes and Church-of-Kngland 
domination. Gae half of the Scotch Presbyterian 
Church has seceded from the establishment, and may 
be said to link itself with the dissenters of England, 
greatly to the annoyance of our rulers; and Pusey- 
ism is distracting the councils of the Anglican 
Church in such a way as to threaten a wide seves- 
sion from its ranks, and a return on the part of a 
multitude of the clergy to the rituals and doctrine of 
Rome. “The powers of Heaven*—which term 
probably imphes state government and rule, includ- 
ing its pretensions to church authority—may be said, 
in this country at least, to be shaking. hat the 
progress and the end of matters may be, we must 
leave for time to unfold.” 


SPAIN. 
The revolution progresses rapidly—and is proba- 





We have a curious piece of information in the 
National, the chief republican organ in France. It 
relates that yesterday evening (anniversary of the 


' demolition of the Bastille) a grand banquet took 


place ta correspond to the views and demonstrations of 


> the republicans of the United States in favor of Ireland. 
' At the democratic union, adds the National, 


one 
hundred or more persons were present—deputies of 


the extreme left, members of the institute, liberal 


editors, commanders and officers of the National 
Guard. “The sympathies of the democracy of 
France in behalf of the Irish were fervidly express- 
ed by speakers and echoed by the assemblage.” 


- Ledru Rollin, who is the active leader of the ex- 


treme left in the chamber of deputies, set on foot a 
subscription for the repeal chest; he will carry the 
roceeds to Ireland, and there bear testimony to 
rench sentiment, and “twill assure the Irish that if 


; acontestof force of arms should ensue, France will 


not be wanting to Ireland any more than she was to 
America half a century ago, when the colonies glo- 


| riously struggled for independence.” J ama little 
impatient to know Low this mission will be viewed | 
_ by the French government and by Q’Connell himself. | 
_ The Paris Siecle contains a long letter, dated Lon- 

_ don, the 5th instant, from Leon Fauches, one of the | 


late editors of the Courrier Francais, who has figur- 


_ ed as a volunteer or delegate in the anti-slavery con- 
' ventions. He treats the Irish question in another 
_ French sense. 
| lic enough for the liberator, and that her aid would 
| be refused. All London, he continues, believed for 


He affirms that France is not Catho- 


a week, on the authority of two or three newspapers, 
that fifteen hundred French officers with arms and 
He opines that 
O’Connell does not mean a civil war, because it 
would dethrone him; that the scheme of “fixity of 


_ tenure” is nothing less than confiscation for the 


landlords; and, finally, that the Irish seem to have 
been created to expiate the sinsof England. Icould 
give you several F'.°.ch accounts of the Irish crisis 
still more whimsical. 

The conservative and court organ evidently fans 
It concludes with declaring that 


Swept from the face of the earth.” The Paris 
Globe, a ministerial paper, thinks that Peel did 


Tight in forcing the house to decide whether the mi- 
_ listers shoald be left to their own judgment and dis- 
» cretion in the management of the Irish case. Such 


T understand to be the real import of the final yote 


bly by this time accomplished. hilst Espartero 
‘occupied himself bombarding Seville, which up to 


{alls into the hands of his enemies. 


| When the insurgent army approached Madrid it 
| was resolved by a council of war to defend the city 
‘to extremity. The corps diplomatique assembled to 
| take measures for the protection of the queen; and 
drew up a note, which the British minister, Mr. 
Ashton, refused to sign. Mr. Ashton prepared one 
in English, which the other ministers refused to sign. 
| Mr. Washington Irving the American minister, was 

then requested to draw up a note, which was ap- 

proved by all but the British minister. On the 16th 
/a new note was drawn up, signed by all the minis- 
‘ters, and sent to the government, Their interfer- 
ence proved unnecessary. When the troops of ge- 
'neral Narvaez, met those of the regent under Seaone 
‘and Zurbano, after an engagement of about a quarter 
‘of an hour, the tivo aymies fratermzed. Seaone and a 
son of Zurbano were taken prisoners. Zurbano es- 
caped. The municipality then resoived to go out and 
surrender the city unconditionally. 


The revolutionists, with the insurgents, or Lopez 
ministry, had entered Madrid, and assembled there 
on the 26th. They had appointed the duke of Bay- 
len, provisional guardian of the queen, and had 
changed the municipality of the city. They were 
deliberating whether to convoke the Cortes, or to form 
a central junta. Espartera and Van Halen were on 





truce was presented. 
95th ult at which al! the members of the Lopez 


her majesty’s hand. 
Seville continued to be bombarded on the 25th ult. 


ters. 





nell had arrived at Madrid, and was to be appointed 


Valdez. 

The government on the 30th issued a manifesto, 
tending to establish its legality, and announcing the 
speedy convocation of the Cortes. 

The intelligence from Saragossa of the 28th and 
29th make no mention of a reaction which was said 
to have taken place in that city on the 26th. 


ciliatory proclamation. 
given in his resignation, avd the municipality had 


drid. 


lencia has recognized the Lopez ministry as the pro- 
visional government. 


Nothing new had occurred at Barcelona down to 
the 30th ult. 





the 22d bombarding Seville, and on the 23d a flag of 
The queen held a levee on the 


ministry, the officers of the army, and the deputies 
of the provisiona] juntas had the honor of kissing 


showing great resolution, but suffering great disas- 
Saragossa had sent in its adhesion to the go- 
veroment at Madrid. The junta of Burgos had ar- 
| rested General Seaone, on his passage through that 
place. Madrid continued tranquil. General O’Don- 


captain general of the Island of Cuba, vice General 


Brigadier Ametler issued on the same day a con- 
The political chief had 


announced its adhesion to the government of Ma- 


Perpignan, August 1. The junta of safety at Va- 


lt will be seen by the annexed extract from a let- 
ter of the 3lst July, written by the well mformed 
Paris correspondent of the National Intelligencer, 
that our minister at Madrid was held in high consi- 
deration by all parties: 

“Since the date of the letter in which I mentioned 
Mr. Irving, the American minister at Madrid, we 
have recent and direct intelligence of him. He had 
so far recovered from the malady with which he was 
confined for several weeks as to be able to pass days 
abroad ou his feet and in his carriage, observing the 
popular excitement and the preparations for defence. 
He felt not the least: apprehension for himself; in- 
deed, even the British ladies looked to his hotel for 
refuge in case of an assault from the troops at the 
gates. The cry without was ‘death to the English 
ayacuchos!’; it had been on the former revolution, 
‘death to the Frenchified Spaniards!’ The young 
queen and her sister would gladly have put them- 
selves under the shelter of the American legation, 
rather than remain exposed in the palace as a prize 
to the victors in a desperate street affray. My infor. 
mant mentions that the only American whom he knew 
to be in Madrid, and often with Mr. Irving, was Mr. 
Sumn. , of Boston, a gentleman distinguished for 
personal merit and extensive travel. Mr. Hamilton, 
of the legation, was absent in the Pyrenees. Among 
the reflecting and best instructed of the foreigners at 
Madrid but one opinion prevailed, Espartero was. 
deemed the only leader who could achieve any sta- 
bility of government and national coherence; his 

pularity was, however, so far undermined by 

alse charges, adapted to reigning prejudices in the 
different divisions of the kingdom and the munici- 
palities, and subalterns in the army so subject to 
corrupt inflyesces, that, if he could have triumph- 
ed over the insurrection, he weuld have experienc- 
ed insuperable difficulty for any regular or tran- 
quil administration of affairs. This struggle was 
considered the beginning of a new series of con- 
flicts, not merely for power in the royal govern- 
meiit, but for ascendancy in the antagonist provinces, 
cities, and even villages, and among the military 
forces, split into political and personal parties, and 
driven in different directions by numbesless secret 
societies.” 

_ By the arrival of the United States store ship Lexs 
ington, from Gibraltar, we learn that the Minoreans 
have declared in favor of the revolution. 


SWEDEN. 

A Stockholm letter of the 27th uitimo informs us 
that the king personally and daily attends the reviews 
and field days of the camp about 14,000 men, 
formed, according to annual custom, on the Plain 
close to the capital, and remains three or four hours 
each time among the troops. On the 24th, being his 
majesty’s fete, the crown prince, who is commander- 
in-chief of the camp, presented him with a medal 
which the army and navy had struck in honor of the 
25th anniversary of the king’s accession to the throne 
which happened on the 6th of February Jast. ‘The 
address ot the prince to his majesty was expressive 
of the devoted attachment of all the forces, and at 
the same time full of filial respect and affection.— 
The king’s reply wastruly paternal, not only towards 
his son and family, but also towards the army, the 
navy, and the people of Sweden in general. “Con. 
fidence in our neighbors,” concluded his inajesty 
“peace and friendship with all the nations of the 
twa hemispheres, a steady observance of every en- 
gagement we have entered into, anda firm resolution 
to insist upon all those made towards us bcing re- 
spected, is the political motto of your king, your ge. 
neral, and your father. This motto 1s likewise 


yours.” 
GERMANY. 

The congrese of the deputies of the German Cus- 
toms’ Union has resumed its sitting. It has to dis. 
cuss treaties with the U. States and Brazil. 

“Prince Charles Albert de Hohenlohe Walden- 
bourg Schillingsfurst, the head of the Hohenlohe 
ranly« died on the 15th at Morgentheim, aged 67 
years.’ 

Bruges, July 28. Nearly five hundred workmen 
are employed in digging the canal of Zelsaete. The 
work, therefore, proceeds pretty rapidly, and has al- 
ready been commenced ona line of five thousand 
yards. These excavations have laid bare on the 
whole extent of the work, and hearly on the same 
level, a bed of turf. -Nearthe village of Oustkerke, 
below the bed of turf; there are the remains of a 
vast forest of oaks, firs, and other trees. We must 
therefore suppose that the level of the country to the 
north of Bruges was one, two, orthree yards lower 
than it is at present, but the vegetation was very 
flourishing, for in the subterranean forest just dis- 
covered ere are trunks of trees eight or nine feet 
in circumference. 

The Augsburg Gazette of the Ist instant says: “We 
learn by a letter from Seutari that grave disorders 
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lately occurred inthattown. Part of the population 
had required that the Catholic Bishop should be ex- 
pelled, and, as they were opposed, they gave way to 
culpable excuses, and destroyed the convent of the 
Jesuits. It is reported that the Pacha has been dis- 
missed for not having acted with sufficient energy.— 
Osman Pacha is named as his successor.”’ 
RUSSIA. 

Epvucation. It appears from a recent statistical 
return that the number of persons in Russia who can 
read is 4,167,995, or about one in thirteen of the en- 
tire population. 

The emperor is in his 48th year—born July 7th, 
1794. 

Sr. Pererspurc, June 6. Last week the council 
of public credit held its yearly meeting, the minister 
of finances, as usual, taking the chair. The amount 
of paper money in circulation remained the same as 
last year; 595,776,310 roubles. The consolidated 
national debt of the empire amounted, on the Ist 
of January of the present year, to 290,434,155 sil- 
ver roubles, or about thirty-six millions of sterling 
money. 

Russia anp Turkey. A letter from a Constan- 
tinople correspondent of the 7th July, announces the 
termination of the Servian question. Prince Alex- 
ander Cara Georgewitch has been re-elected unani- 
mously, and his ministers Petroniewitch and Warts- 
chitch, whose banishment were so emphatically de- 
manded by Russia, have been pei mitted to remain in 
Servia. ‘The results, therefore, of the Servian ques- 
tion have been, the humiliation of the Porte, and the 
establishment of Russian influence. 

A St. Petersburg letter of the 20th ultimo says: 
“Prince Dolgorouki, who published at Paris 2 small 
pamphlet entitled, ‘Notice sur les Principales Familles 
de la Russie,’ and who was arrested immediately on 
his arrival in R.ussia, was kept in close confinement 
for nearly a menth in the house of Gen. Benkendorff, 
chief, of the imperial police, but it being found that 
the work contained no matter on which to found a 
prosecution against him, and his answers to the in- 
terrogatories put to him being satisfactory, the 
prince was offered by the emperor a commission in 
the army; but this he declined as being inconsistent 
with his literary tastes and occupations. Thereupon 
the emperor sent him to Weatka, a town on the border 
of Siberia, where he is to remain under the superin- 
tendence of the police.” 

jee’ BRAZIL. 

Tue Amazon is navigable, without a single ob- 
stacle, nearly one thousand leagues from its mouth; 
yet no steamer has ever ascended it at all, nor 
any sailing vessel above the Rio Blanco, about 
seven hundred miles up. One diminutive steam 
vessel, of twenty-five horse power, lies in the river, 
without engineers or strokers. It was brought by 
some United States Americans, who proposed to form 
@ company, and with this very inadequate instrument 
to create a commerce on the river, and establish a 
communication with Peru; but there was no money 
to carry on the con pany. In 1825 two large steam- 
ers were purchased ashington, with the sanction 
of the Brazilian ambassador there, with a view to 
establish a commercial intercourse between the 
United States and the Brazilian territories on the 
Amazon; but when they arrived they were not al- 
lowed to proceed up the river. The citizens of the 
United States engaged 1n this speculation now claim 
from the Brazilian government some £30,000 of dam- 


ages. 
' CENTRAL AMERICA. 
Canat or THE Dyke. An advertisement for pro- 
posals to construct the canal of Dyke, to connect the 
river Magdalen, with the bay of Carthagena, dis- 
tance seven miles, is inserted in the New York Ame- 


rican. 
MEXICO. 
The New Orleans Picayune of the 15th instant, 
gays:— 
“From quarters entitled to our most respectful 


consideration, we learn that there is a very great 


probability that Mexico will treat with Texas upon 


the terms of absolute independence to the latter 
As to Yucatan, we are advised that there 
is very little probability that she will consent toa se- 


country. 


paration.” 
YUCATAN. 


Gen. Sentmanat, after being abandoned, or be- 
trayed as he states, by most of his officers, fought 
the Mexicans for some time near Tobasco, but had 
to retreat, and ultimately reached Campeachy in a 
canoe, with two of his officers. The last aecounts 


Jeft him at Merida. 
TEXAS. 


Galveston dates are received to the 9th of August. 
The N. O. Picayune furnishes us with the following 


abstract: 


The revenue cutter Santa Anna sailed on the 6th 


despatches from Mexico to the government of Texas; 

the first Texan vessel which has visited a Mexican 

port, with peaceful intentions, since the Declaration 

of Independence. ‘The British sloop of war, Scylla, 

arrived at Galveston on the 22d ult., in ten days from 

Vera Cruz. It is believed that despatches came by 

this arrival to the British minister touching, as it is 

supposed,the negotiation between Texas and Mexico. 

It is denied on the best authority—that of Captain 

Elliott, we presume—that that officer had been in- 
structed by his government to propose, or did pro- 
pose to the government of Texas, the abolition of 
slavery, asthe price for the active intervention of the 
government of Great Britain to compel Mexico into 
terms of peace. 

Captain Galan, of the Mexican army under Gen. 
Wall, arrived at Washington, the present capital of 
Texas, on the 25th of July, bearing despatches from 
his government. He gave official notice, it is stated, 
of the withdrawal to the west side of the Rio Grande of 
all the Mexican forces; the Texian line being acknowl- 
edged to extend tothe east bank of the stream.— 
Captain G. also had a “proposition from Gen. Wall, 
to President Houston to appoint commissioners to 
meet at Laredo, to arrange some mutual plan of 
operations against the bands of robbers and murder- 
ers known to infest the western borders of Texas, 
and which, if not suppressed, would prove a great 
obstacle to any trade that might be opened.” The 
Washington Vindicator says: ‘‘We presume that the 
object of this proposition is designed tofarrange some 
plan by which the robbers and murderers who are 
interrupting the intercourse between the two coun- 
tries may be suppressed. In the mean time, it will 
not interfere with the general negotiations which 
may be in progress between the two countries. Cer- 
tain it is, that hostilities on the part of Mexico towards 
Texas have ceased, and about sixty troops who were 
on this side of the Rio Grande have been.ordered to 
Matamoras.” 


Tue Texian navy, The Houston Citizen says:— 
Com. Moore and Captain Lothrop have been dismis- 
sed from the service, the former for disobedience of 
repeated orders, in the cases enumerated in the pre- 
sident’s proclamation; and Captain Lothrop for refu- 
sing to take command when the commodore was sus- 
pended and ordered to report himself in arrest to the 
department of war and marine. All the remaining 
officers with one or two exceptions, have resigned; 
and the vessels are now in the hands of the navy 
commissioners.” 
The men were allowed the privilege of remaining 
on the vessels and being provided for by the commis- 
sioners, or coming ashore. Those on the brig re- 
mained, but about two-thirds of the ship’s crew came 
ashore. The circumstance caused much excitement 
in Galveston. 
Sam Houston, president of the republic of Texas, 
has been hung in effigy at Galveston! in consequence 
of the course of action pursued by him in relation to 
com. E. W. Moore. They talk of sending the com- 
modore to congress from Galveston county. 
A secret law for the future disposition of the navy 
has been passed. Although the precise tenor of this 


of Texas towards Mexico. 


dore Moore.”’ 


disobedience of orders, and his professional conduct 
generally. 


dress to the public. 


(Colone] Morgan,) were all three right! 
ceed, cleverness at least must be conceded to him. 


bers of the Methodist Episcopal church, 


ing July 3ist, by $35,498 58 cents. 
the excess on the same side was $8,074 22. 


Texan vessel which has ever sailed for England. 


enactment has never been made public, the prevail- 
ing impression appears to be, that the sale of the ves- 
se] has been ordered, without regard to the attitude 


Col. Morgan, the commissioner who accompanied 
the commodore jn his cruise, has a still longer ad- 
His effort seems to be to prove 
that President Houston, Cominodore Moore and he 
Jf he suc- 


A new cojlege 1s about to be established at San 
Augustine, under the auspices of the clergy and mem- 


The amount of exports at the port of Galveston, 
exceeds the amount of imports for the quarter end- 


Tho last quarter | States troops in that section. 


The barque John Barnes sailed for Liverpool on 
the 6th inst., with a full cargo of cotton; the first 


ere aeeenen uae 
—— en 


Money begins to circulate more freely in Galves. 
on. 
J.C. Eldridge, general supperintendent of Indis 
affairs, has written from the west side of Trinity 
river to President Houston. He expects to be 
able to effect a treaty of peace with the Comer, 
ches, the Wacoes, the Kaachies, the Caddoes, and 
lonie Indians. The president has left Washingto 
to attend the treaty which is to be held at Bird's fort 
CANADA. 
The governor of Canada has issued his proclama. 
tion requiring the provincial parliament to convene 
- the despatch of business on the 28th of Septem. 
r. 
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PRESIDENT TYLER reached the seat of govern. 
ment on Saturday last from Old Point. 


APPOINTMENTS. Wiruiam B. Mowry, esq, 


state collector for the port of Pittsburgh, in the place 
of major Jonn Wittock. 


MEXICAN INDEMNITY AND PROTEST— 
The second instalment of the indemnity to the VU. 
States, was paid in the city of Mexico on the 25th 
ult., and is probably now on board the Vincennes 
which went to Vera Cruz to receive it. 
An able protest, dated 21st July, was addressed by 
Bacanecra, the Mexican minister for foreign affairs, 
to the American minister, Gen. Thompson, against 
alleged inroads made by citizens of Missouri, IIlinois 
and Arkansas, upon the territory of Mexico, and in. 
sisting that, as those cases occur by the sufferance of 
the U. S. government, they furnish unquestionable 
claims on the part of Mexico for indemnity, which 
must be insisted upon. 














MINERAL LANDS. The circuit court of the 
U. States for the district of Illinois, in the case of 
the U. States vs. H. H. Gear, decided that the presi- 
dent of the U. States had no authority to lease min- 
eral lands; that the law of 1834, establishing land 
districts in northern Illinois, required the president 
to offer for sale all the lands in the several districts 
of Illinois,except such lands as were reserved by 
that act; that mineral lands were not embraced in 
the reservation; and that, consequently, they were 
subject to pre-emption as other lands. The injunc- 
tion against the defendant was ordered to be dissolv- 
ed. An appeal from this decision was taken to the 
supreme court of the United States. 


CHRISTIANA GILMOUR. ‘The last steamer 
brought to N. York a large quantity of documents, 
forwarded by the British authorities, in relation to 
the case, the postage of which amounted to $20.— 
The unfortunate girl was on her way to Scotland be- 
fore they arrived, and they have now to be returned 
to be used at her trial. The N.Y. Tribune states, 
the the prisoner had entertained hopes of release 
until assured by S. Rapelje, esq. (on his receiving 
the warrant from Washington,) of the contrary, and 
that she must prepare for departure. The succeed- 
ing day she gave herself up to uncontrollable grief, 
but obtained assurances from Mr. Thorn, the keeper 


On the 28th ult. the citizens of Galveston gave a|of the prison, that all would go well with her, and 
public dinner to Commodore Moore and the officers | she became quieted. Next day she was again much 
under his command, in order, says the Galveston | dejected and grieved. She speaks in strong terms 
Chronicle, ‘to testify their high approval of Commo- | of gratitude at the treatment she has received here, ! 
dore Moore’s conduct against the enemies of our 
country, and also to show their decided disapproba- 
tion of President Houston’s whole conduct, and par- 
ticularly his shameful proclamation against Commo- | country. 


and says when she has gone home and proved her 
innocence of the charge against her, she will come 
back again and pass the remainder of her life in this 
Unhappy woman! much as it is to be hop- 


ed, it is greatly feared that the proof of innocence 


The commodore has published an address to the | on her part will not be so easy. She seems to dread 
people of Texas, explaining and justifying his alleged | a meeting with her father more than any thing else. 


INDIAN FRONTIER. 
Curppewas anp Sioux. The St. Louis New Era says: 
‘‘We learn from the Upper Mississippi, this morning, 
that a treaty of peace has been concluded between 
Sioux and Chippewa tribes of Indians, under the 
auspices of the U. States. The treaty was signed 
on the 4th, and has been sent to Washington. A san- 
guinary hostility has for many years prevailed be- 
tween these tribes of Indians.” [Good.] 

The Arkansas Intelligencer states that great dis 
satisfaction prevails in the neighborhood of Port 
Gibson, on account of the deportment of the United 
The Cherokees are 
about petitioning the secretary of war to remove 
Col. Davenport from the station he occupies at Fort 
Gibson. The Intelligencer also states that at is the 
general wish of the community that the U. S. troops 








inst. for Matamoras, with Capt. Galen, the bearer of ! promise to be most abundant. 





The cotton and corn crops throughout the country 


be removed from the Cherokee country, lest their 
overbearing conduct may breed a frontier warfare. 


| James F 
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The same paper publishes an article reflecting se- 
yerely upon the the conduct of captain Cooke, of the 
J. S. dragoons, in his recent disarming of the Tex- 
an marauders on the Santa Fe route. The informa- 
tion upon which the strictures are based, was obtain- 
ed from one of the Texans who were disarmed.— 
Captain Cooke is charged with treachery, inhumani- 
ty, and indifference to the laws of nations. This is 
considerable thunder for such a small amount of 
lightning. 


THE NEXT CONGRESS. The elections which 
have taken place, enable us to determine the com- 

lexion of the next congress. The Locos will 
foes a very large majority in the house of represen- 
tatives, and the whigs will have a small majority in 
the senate. Taking it for granted that Tennessee 
will fill the two vacancies in their representation with 
whigs, and that Illinois will fill the vacancy in the 
representation of that state with a Loco—the senate 
will then be comprized of 28 Whigs, and 23 Locos, 
leaving one vacancy yet to be decided by the October 
election in Maryland. 


Tue Senate. The senate is at present constituted 
as follows. Those in Italics are whigs: 
Maine. Soutn Caro.ina. 
John Fairfield 1845 Daniel E. Huger 1847 
George Evans 1847 George McDuffie 1849 
ew HampsHire. GEORGIA. 
John M. Berrien 1847 


Chas. G. Atherton 1849 Wm. T. Colquitt 1849 


’ VERMONT. ALABAMA. 
| Samuel Phelps 1845 Wa. R. King 1847 
Wm. C. Upham 1849 Arthur Bagby 1849 

* _MAassacHusetrTs. MississipPri. 
Rufus Choate 1845 John Henderson 1845 
Isaac C. Bates 1847 Robert J. Walker 1847 

Ruope Isianp. LovtsiaNa. 


Nathan F. Dizon 1845 Alexander Barrow 1847 
1847 Alexander Porter 1849 


TENNESSEE. 
1845 


Two vacancies, 
John M. Niles 1849 
New York. 

NV. P. Tallmadge 1845 
Silas Wright, jr. 1849 
New Jersey. 
William Dayton 1845 
Jacob W. Miller 1847 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
Daniel Sturgeon 1845 
James Buchanan 1849 


ConNECTICUT. 


KENTUCKY. 

John T. Morehead 1847 
John J. Crittenden 1849 
Ounio. 
Benjamin Tappan 1845 
William Allen 1849 
INDIANA. 

Albert S. W hite 1845 
Ed. A. Hannegan 1849 


DELAWARE. ILuiwols. 
Richard H. Bayard 1845 Vacancy. 
Thomas Clayton 1847 Sidney Breese 1849 
MaryYLanp. Missouri. 

Wm. D. Merrick 1845 Thos. H. Benton 1845 
Vacancy. Lewis F. Linn 1849 
VIRGINIA. ARKANSAS. 
William C. Rives 1845 Wh. S. Fulton 1847 
William S. Archer 1849 A. H. Sevier 1849 
Nortn Carourma. Micuican. 

_ Willie P.Mangum 1847 4. S. Porter 1845 


W. Woodbridge 1847 
Whigs, 26, Locos, 22. Vacancies,4. Total, 52. 


House or Representatives. Under the new ap- 
portionment, the house of representatives will com- 
bag 223 members. Of these, 141 have already 

een chosen, as follows: 

New Congress. Old Congress. 

We s.:;. aa WwW. 4 

Georgia* 6 7 
Arkansas 
New York 
Delaware 
Massachusetts 
South Carolina 
New Hampshire 
Connecticut 
Virginia 
Louisiana 
North Carolina 
Tennessee * 
Kentucky 
Indiana 
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Alabama 


38 103 84 72 
In seventeen states where elections for congress- 


5 men Lave already been held, the whigs haye lost, 


(compared with their representation in the congress 
from the same states or parts of states,) 45 members, 
While the Locos have gained 30, making a ditference 
of 75 in the relative strength of parties. 


— 





There are nine states vet to elect, and vacancies 
to be filled by two others, as follows: 


No of Memb. Date of Election. 
Rhode Island 2 August 2) 
Vermont 4 Septeinber 5 
Maine 7 ~ 11 
Georgia, vacancies 2 October 2 
Maryland 6 - 4 
Ohio 21 $6 10 
Pennsylvania 24 e¢ 10 
New Jersey 5 * 10&11 
Michigan 3 November 6 
Mississippi 4 “6&7 
Massachusetts, vacancies 4 6 13 

82 

Elected as above 141 

Total members 223— last congress, 242. 


Out of the 82 members yet to be chosen, the whigs 
will not increase their strength much beyond one 
third of that of their opponents in the house. 


The names of the representatives elected from N. 
Carolina and Tennessee, were inserted in our last, 
page 400. We now annex those from Alabama, 
entucky, and Indiana: 

Alabama, one whig and six locos, all the latter sup- 
posed to be Calhoun men. 


Dist. Members. Dist. Members. 
1. James Dellet, 4. William W. Payne, 
2. James E. Celser, 5. —— Armstrong, 


3. Dixon H. Lewis, 6. Reuben Chapman, 
7. Felix G. McConnel. 

Kentucky five whigs and five locos. 

Dist. Dist. 

2. Willis Green, 1. Linn Boyd, 

3. Henry Guder, 4. George A. Caldwell, 

6. John W hite, 5. James Stone, 

7. W. P. Thomasson, 9. Richard French, 

8. Garret Davis, 10. J. W. Watson, 

Indiana stands 7 Incos, to 3 whigs. 

Dist. Dist. 

1. Robert Dale Owen, 6. John W. Davis, 

2. Thomas J. Henley, 7. E. W. McGaughey, 

3. Thomas Smith, 8. John Pettit, 

4. Caleb B. Smith, 9. Samuel C. Sample, 

5. William J. Brown, 10. Andrew Kennedy. 

Illinois stands 6 locos, and 1 whig. 

Dist. Dist. 

1. Robert Smith, 4. John Wentworth, 

2. John A. McClernand, 5. S. A. Douglas, 

3. 0. B. Ficklin, 6. J. P. Hoge, 

7. J. J. Hardin. 


THE BOUNDARY LINE. Commissioners are 
progressing rapidly with the survey and marking of 
the north east boundary, as settled by the treaty of 
Washington. 

Meantime an amusing difficulty has arisen between 
the authorities of Canada and New Brunswick, as to 
which of them the new territory beyond the boundary 
belongs? It is proved conclusively by the express 
language of the commissions, issued to each of the 
successive governors of N. Brunswick appointed 
since the treaty of 1783, that their authority in no case 
extended over the disputed territory; and the limits 
defined, excludes them from controul thereover!— 
The commissions to the governor of Canada. 
though not as clear upon this point, yet would only 
constructively—and that too, upon rather a violent pre- 
sumption, extend his authority over the tract. And 
yet they both, and the Brunswickers particulary, as- 
serted jurisdiction, and the British government back- 
ed their pretensions! 

The St. Johns New Brunswicker, of the 12th inst., 
under the caption of ‘Our bou with Canada,” 
says, ‘Information has reached this city, that the 
surveyor general of Canada East, (Lower Canada) 
acting, it is said, under the orders of the governor 
general, has taken possession of all that part of the 
river St. John from the Madawaska river upwards, 
to the river St. Francis, including all the tributaries, 
and the river St. Francis itself. The surveyor ge- 
neral of Canada East is selling permits to cut timber 
on this large tract at one shilling and eight pence 
per ton, although our own government had been pre- 
viously selling on the same ground at five shillings 
per ton. From the Madawaska river, therefore, the 
whole country not belonging to the Americans, is 
actually annexed to Canada; but whether the Cana- 
dian government intend to extend their limits down- 
wards to the Grand Falls remains to be seen;—at 
present it looks very like it, particulary as they 
claim the southwest branch of the Restigouche as a 
boundary, instead of the main stream which flows 
from the north. Between her neighbors of Canada 
and her neighbors of Maine, New Brunswick: is like- 
ly to be shorn of all her territory above the Grand 
Falls, and the valuable reserves of pine timber in 





4 ; ‘ 
Two vacancies. +Four vacancies. 


that region, which she has carefully preserved for 


years at great expense, will now prove a source of 
revenue to others. This is an important matter on 
many accounts, and more will be heard of it.” 


NATIONAL MUSICAL CONVENTION. On 
the 17th inst. a number of teachers of music, cler- 
gymen, and amateurs assembled at Boston, and form- 
ed a national association, which was organized on 
the 18th, Rev. T. 8S. Dwicut, of Ruxbury, presi- 
dent, Eb. Smith, jr., of Boston, Ist, H. W. Day, 2d 
vice president, R. W. Wright, Ist, and E. D. Bank- 
rupt, 2d secretary. mee committee—J. D. Ide, 
of Passumpsic, Vermt., T. M. Dewey, of Montague, 
N. S. Flint, of Worcester, David Paine, and G. Gib- 
son, of Boston. The influence of music upon the 
human character,heretofore but partially appreciated, 
begins to attract the serious attention of philanthro- 
pists, as well as political authorities. The use 
which some of the monarchies of Europe, as in 
Germany, have lately made of the controul which 
music possesses over the human passions, by adopt- 
ing it as an integral part of general education, is evi- 
dence of their high estimate of its powers. A num- 
ber of the schools in many parts of our own country 
are now adopting the idea, and the period approach- 
es when it will become a _ part of the enjoyments of 
all our schools, an introduction to a delightful ac- 
complishment, no less calculated to refine and har- 
monize the character than to call into play the sweet- 
est associations. Words are the language of the in. 
tellect; music is the language of the affections. The 
one improves the head; the other operates upon the 
heart,—and whilst the one unlocks the treasures of 
science; the other prepares us to make right use there- 
of. Knowledge is the utmost achievement of the one; 
Wisdom is the crown of the other. Every friend of 
ed ucation ought to appreciate the importance of this 
distinction, and the result might be, to/make the next 
generation as much better as they will be more intelli- 
gent than the present. Theheart,—the heart should 
be attended to. Think of the birch, the ferrule, the 
task, and the tyrant master, being substituted by the 
teacher, and the attractions of Jearning. What a re- 
lief from the sum of human suffering? what a change 
in the family of rationable and sensible beings? 





NATIONALCREDIT. The National Intelligen- 
cer publishes the following letter from Sir J. M. 
Wilson to Gen. Scott—the gallant British officer re- 
ferred to in Gen. Hamilton’s recent anti-repudiation 
speech in Mississippi, as one who had invested the 
savings of his life in American state stocks. 


The writer, says the Intelligencer, was captured, 
severely wounded, at Chippewa, on the 5th of July 
1814, and, with his friend Major General Sir Phineas 
Riall, also badly wounded and captured at the battle 
of Niagara some twenty days later, lay, together 
with our Major General Scott, (he too being badly 
wounded,) for some time, at first near Buffalo, and 
afterwards on the road between Buffalo and Albany, 
until they were able to travel. From association 
and community of suffering a friendship was contract- 
ed between these officers and General Scott, who as- 
sisted their return to England on parole, and facili- 
tated their journey to the UnitedjStates ‘prévidus to 
their departure; of which and other civilities received 
at that time, such a sense has been entertained by 
those officers that both Sir Phineas and Sir John have 
ever since been unbounded in their attention to all 
Americans falling within their reach. The letter 
exhibits also the feeling of the army as well as of the 
intelligent people of England towards the U. States, 
at the moment when there was some reason to appre- 
hend a rupture between the two countries: 

Royal Hospital, Chelsea, Oct. 9, 1841 

My pear Genera Scott: Upwards of seventeen 
years have now passed away since I was opposed to 
you at Chippewa, and was afterwards your prisoner 
and fellow sufferer near Buffalo. Yet, during that 
time, I have never ceased to feel a grateful recollec- 
tion of your kindness to me, and a high admiration 
of those chivalrous feelings which animated you in 
battle. And itis the recollection of those stirring 
and by-gone times, and the elevated opinion entertain- 
ed of you by Sir Phineas Riall and myself, which now 
induces me to write to you. , 

The favorable impression I had received on pass- 
ing through different states of the union in 1814, both 
in respect of their moral tone, of their industry and 
resources, and of the Saxon blood, which seemed 
every where spurring them into active and honora- 
ble exertion, induced me in a credulous and evil hour 
to invest nearly all the money I possessed, viz. £7, 
500, in New Orleans canal and banking shares, and 
Mississippi and Indiana state stoeks: and now alas, 
none of these three concerns pay their dividends! — 
I have a wife and six children, and two of your mus- 
ket balls are still lodged in my body; and under this 





pressure from without, (as well as within) you will 
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not be surprised if I sometimes feel a little nervous 
about the interests of my family. 

Will you then, dear General Scott, pardon my 
writing to you; and inform me whether or not, in your 
opinion, the legislatures of the above state are want- 
ing in those high feelings of honor and honesty for 
which | gave them credit; or whether their present 
embarrassment has risen out of unexpected difficul- 
ties, and that they had not sufficient time to meet 
their engagements? If you will be kind enough to 
give me your opinion on this subject I know that it 
will be an honest one; and [shall therefore appre- 
ciate it. : 

I often hear of you from your countrymen who 
visit England, and 1 hear of your health and of your 
advancement in the estimation of the Union with 
great satisfaction. 

The gloom and distrust which the failure of the 
Umted States_Bank (and the States to which I have 
referred) have produced in England is very great; yet 
still I wish that the same friendiy feelings were en- 
tertained by the citizens of the United States for En- 
glishmen, which Englishmen, I am happy to say, 
every where entertain for them. But the borderers 
on both sides, I fear, are a restless set, and nothing 
save the wisdom and best exertions of such calm and 
dispassionate men as yourrelf, and those who are com- 

tent to subdue and control the vices of the turbu- 
ent, will be able to proce to those two great eoun- 
tries the blessings of peace. 

We read with great regret in this country the ac- 
counts of doings on both sides on the northern fron- 
tier. There ix not an Englishmen of character and 
common sense who would not deprecate a war with 
America; but you must look after your people on the 
border as wel! as we. I think you will find us at all 
times disposed to act fairly by you: but John Bull is 
a touchy fellow when you rouse him, and, though 
willing to take move from his cousin in America than 
from any body else, yet there are limits to his for- 
bearace. Could you but. multiply yourself into a do- 
zen presidents of as many states, 1 am sure all this 
ill feeling would soon subside. As for my single sell, 
the marked kindness extended both to General Rial] 
and me by your countrymen has converted us more 
or less into Americans, and induced a confidence 
in their public securities, honor, and good faith which 
I am now afraid will prove the ruin of, my dear Ge- 
neral, yours, most faithfully, 

J. MORILLON WILSON. 


SANTA FE INTELLIGENCE. 

The St. Louis Republican, August 10, says: Our 
correspondent at Independence has forwarded us the 
following further interesting intelligence of the move- 
ments on the prairies. 

“Independence, August 4ih, 1843. 

‘*By some of Mr, Lupton’s company, who arrived 
this. morning, we have more recent news from the 
prairies, They confirm the report I gave you a short 


time since, of the precipitate retreat of Gov. Armi- 


jo and all his forces back to Santa Fe. He had-not 
returned, as ] stated, to the assistance of Lhe compa- 
ny going out from here, but left them expused to the 
rapacity of ther Texian enemies. The Texians, im- 
mediately after their release by captain Cooke, rallied 
again and united with their friends, and at present 
number one hundred and eighty strong. They are 
well armed, and preparcd for almostany emergency. 
It was their determination, as expressed to our infor- 
mants, tomake an immediate attack upon the com- 
pany which crossed the Arkansas river on the 6th 
July; and long ere this, I reckon, their fate is decided. 
The Osage Indians, who are constantly roaming over 
the plains, stealthily obtained eight or ten mules 
from Lupton’s men asithey came in, and it was only 
by entreaty and much solicitation that they would 
give themup. As they did so, they declared that it 
was their intention hereafter to lurk near the road 
and obtainas much booty as they possibly could, 
either by fair or foul means. I send you a copy of a 
letter, received by a house in our tuwn from one of 
their firm on the Santa Fe road: 
‘Pawnee Rock, July 20 

We have just met Mr. Lupton’s wagon. They 
tell us they have no doubt but that the other compa- 
ny has fallen into the hands of the Texians, as they 
saw the Texians well armed, and said they would 
take them. Weare just in sight of the first buffalo. 
Our teams,.as well as ourselves, are very much an- 
noyed by the musquitoes; they are worse than | ever 
saw them. We will getto Pawnee Fork to-morrow. 
We are all well, and expect to fight our way through 
the Camanches, as we learn a large body of these In- 
dians are on the Semirone. Yours, &c.” 

“If this state of things continues, our government 
troops must use more efficient. measures to discon- 
cert the schemes of these desperadoes than they haye 
heretofore done, or-else our trade with.Mexico across 
by land must cease. Yours, &e.” 


(Mr. Ward, a gentleman just arrived on board the 
Ione, from Fort Leavenworth, further informs us that 
the arms which the ‘lexian party yielded up to Cap- 
tain Cooke were principally those they had captured 
from the Mexican party, which they had previously 
sucveeded in overcoming, and that their own rifles 
had been hidden in the woods.] 

The St. Louis New Era of the 11th inst. says:— 
**We are promised, in a day or two, the views and in- 
formation of a gentleman who accompanied the last 
Santa Fe expedition to the crossings of the Arkansas, 
and whois congnizant of every thing which took 
place up to the time of their separation from the dra- 
goon corps under the command of Captain Cooke. 
Meanwhile it is proper to say that there is not a word 
of truth in the absurd story about the captured Texians 
having palmed off upon Captain Cooke the useless 
guns taken from the Mexican prisoners, and retained 
their own. He received from them their own arms, 
and they were in excellent condition. This gentle- 
man also informs us of a fact, of which we were be- 
fore ignorant, that flve of the men belonging to War- 
field’s band of robbers had been captured in New 


Mexico, and shot by the authorities of that govern- 
ment.” 


Tue Texan account. An extra, of the Clarks- 
ville (Texas) Standard of the Istinst., has just reach- 
ed us, which gives the following version of the 
affair:— 

Return of part of tke Santa Fe expedition. By the 
arrival yesterday of Messrs. T. ©. Forbes and Gil- 
bert Ragin, of this town, membere of the late Santa 
Fe expedition, we learn the failure of the purposes 
of the expedition, through the imputed inefficiency 
ot the commander. The party left Georgetown on 
the 25th of April, 176 strong, and passing through 
the upper and lower Cross Timbers, forded Red river 
west of the 100th degree of longitude. They then 
took a course north, 20° west, keeping as near as 
possible to the point of their destination. 

On the 27th or 28th of May, they reached the Ar- 
kansas, sixty miles below the crossing of the Santa 
Fe road, though only eight miles from the nearest 
point of the road, on the other side of the river. By 
sending out spies, they found that the traders whom 
they expected to intercept, has passed towards Inde- 
pendence about six week previously, carrying with 
them $250,000 in bullion, and fifty packs of beaver.— 
A few days after they encountered 100 Mexicans, the 
advanced guard cf a force of 800, under Armijo who 
were to be at the crossing to protect the traders on 
their return. These after a brief fight surrendered, 
having had 18 killed and 18 wounded, of whom 5 
afterwards died of their wounds. These men were 
subsequently released. 

After much delay, the expected wagons came up, 
60 in number, escorted by two companies of United 
States dragoons, under Captain Cook, having with 
them two mortars. They discovered Snively’s men, 
who were incautiously encamped on the river, near 
the road, with not a particle of timber to conceal 
them. Sniveley went over to see Captain Cook, and 
on his return wasarrested. A company of dragoons 
and the mortars were then brought over to the Texas 
side of the river. The mortars were charged, and 
directed upon our men, the matches lighted; and Col. 
Snively was then released and informed, that if his 
men did not surrender in five minutes, they would 
be fired upon. Seventy-six of the Texans were then 
with Captain Chandler, eight miles distant. Snively 
called upon his men to surrender, and reluctantly 
they didso. This took place on the west side of the 
river, within the unquestioned bounds of Texas, and 
by direction of a United States officer. Suffice it to 
say, his subordinate officers and men believed him to 
be bribed, which can hardly be doubted, unless it can 
be satisfactorily established that he is a fool. The 
men were released again in a few hours, but their 
arms were retained. Part of them, however, when 
called on for their arms, had handed in the Mexican 
arms, captured a few days previous, and had secured 
their own in the river. These they got again, as 
soon as the dragoons moved on. Captain Chandler’s 
men having rejoined Snively’s, Chandler proposed 
sending out spies, to see whether the dragoons eros- 
sed the river above to escort the traders, and if not 
to take them. This Snively would not accede to, 
saying that he considered it imprudent to go up, for 
fear of Armijo’s force. He refused to let Chandler 
take volunteers and go, saying that he held the au- 
thority for the expedition, and if they went, it would 
be without authority. They were thus tied up for 
several days, until the men induced Snively to re- 
sign. Then, when then the traders had got five days 
start from the crossing, travelling day and night, it 
was found that they hed no escort, and could have 
been captured without an effort. The distance from 
the crossing, to Santa Fe, is only 250 miles, and it 
would have been impossible to overtake them, until 
they got tu the neighborhood of Santa Fe. Our men 





n'y 
had not sufficient force to bring the wagons from 
there; and all but sixty-five of the men returned, fif. 
ty of them, by way of Missouri. The others elected 
Warfield their commander, and pushed on under ay. 
thority of his commission. They will probably qo 
little or nothing. Shively is with them. 


During the trip John H. Davis, and Elisha C. Sim. 
ons, of this town, Francis Sharpe of this neighbor. 
hood, anda man by -the name of Caldwell, from 
Paris, Lamar county, were killed by Indians. The 
two from this place, we knew personaily. The 
were young men of character. Davis was from 
Louisiana, lastly Mississippi, but had been in this 
county about five years. Simons was from the west. 
ern part of the state of New York, had been here 
four years, and lived in Sauta Fe and Chihuahua. 


NARRATIVE OF THE Texian InvinciBLES. By the 
steam boat Rowena, we received yesterday a narra- 
tive of the occurrences attending the expedition of 
the “‘Texian Invincibles,” as they are termed, into 
Mexico. This narrative is, it would seem, from the 
pen of a member of the expedition, and as it corres. 
ponds, in its main features, with official accounts, 
adds some facts not before known, we pescee to 
copy it; we are assured that it may be relied upon, 
The writer dates his letter, it will be perceived, on 
‘board the Tobacco Plant—that vessels being at that 
time, aground in the Missouri River. 

{St. Louis New Era. 
Missouri Rivei, 
On board steamer Tobacco Plant, July 28. 

The “invincibles” organized at Georgetown, Fan- 
ning county, Texas, and proceeded from thence to 
act against the Mexican traders on the route from 
the city of Santa Fe, eastward, according to the au- 
thority given by the president, to Colonel Jacob 
Snively. 

ag the substance of the commission is ware 

e “Invineibles” left Georgetown for the fiel 
of action on the 25th April last, and, after a march 
of about 350 miles, struck the Arkansas river, on 
the 25th of May, about where we supposed the 100th 
degree of west longitude crosses—it being about 40 
miles below where the Santa Fe road crosses said 
river. We were joined by Colonel Warfield about 
the 4th of June. On the 19th of June we came 
in contact with the advance of Governor Armijo’s 
army, (about 100 Mexicans,) under Cheveler’s.— 
About J00 Texians engaged in the attack on them. 
After firing three rouncs, we broke their ranks, 
killed twenty-five, wounded. twenty-three, and took 
all the rest prisoners—without having a Texian 
hurt. The Mexicans were fortified in a ravine near 
the trace, or road, about 16 miles from the Arkansas 
river, 

The Texians, when altogether, numbered about 
190 men. We learned, through the prisoners, that 
Governor Armijo was coming on with 600 men, and 
was then about forty miles behind them, and also that 
the Mexican caravan was on its way, under an es- 
cort of 240 United States dragoons, under the com- 
mand of Captain Cooke. Armijo, however like an 
old fox tired of the chase, retreated back beyond the 
Semirone; and as the caravan did not arrive at the 
expected time, we supposed that the company had 
returned to Missouri. We therefore sent the pri- 
soners homeward; and eighty-four men of our party 
started on the 29th of June, from our camp on Owl 
creek, a branch of the Semirone, to return to Texas. 
The remainder, being 106 men, marched over to the 
south bank of the Arkansas river, about 20 miles be- 
low the Santa Fe crossing, and, as we supposed upon 
Texian soil. 

Next day, however, Captain Cooke took us by sur- 
prise, as we had no spies out, and ons half of our 
men were qut buffalo hunting. That officer contend- 
ed that we were east of the 100th degree of longi- 
tude, and demanded our arms, giving us full liberty 
otherwise; which terms we accepted, it being the 
most politic, both as regarded ourselves and our go- 
vernment. Colonels Snively and Warfield with 
seventy men started to return with five guns to 
Texas. The Camanche Indians took advantage of 
their defenceless state—killed four of their men, 
and drove off sixty horses and mules.” Warfield 
pursued them with five men, intending to retake the 
horses, but he was surrounded by about 150 Indians. 
Warfield repelled the attack; killed seven Indians, 
and returred to camp w:thout having a man hurt. 


This expedition was commanded by Colonel Jacob 
Snively, and was divided into four companies. 

Previous to our breaking up, Ambrose Spencer, 
son of John C. Spencer, present secretary of the 
treasury of the United States, was our judge advocate. 


We fully believe that if Captain Cooke had not in- 
terfered with us, we should have convinced Gov. 
Armijo, before fall, that he was not a Napoleon, he 
having had the vanity to compare himself with that 
renowned conqueror. 
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THE NAVY. Orvers. Lieut. Col. S. Miller, of marines, re-| the necessity for further provisions to enforce the col- 
AprowtMent. John C. Spencer, jr., to be purser. | lieved from recruiting service, and ordered to as-| lection of taxes in the yet delinquent counties,—in 


THe GENERAL COURT MARTIAL, ordered to assem- 
ple on board the U. S. ship Pennsylvania onthe 23d, 
as noticed in our last, we learn from the Army and 
Navy Chronicle, is for the trial of Lieut. Appison 
R. Taviarerro, and such others as may be brought | 
pefore it. The court will be composed as follows: | 
Commodores James Bipp.e, president, and Stephen | 
Cassin. Captains Thomas T. Webb, J. Percival, 
B. Dulany, J. Smoot, J. Gwinn. Commanders W. 
Jamesson, W. M. Armstrong, R. B. Cunningham, 
John Rudd, James P. Wilson; Lieut. W. Green; 
and John L. Upshur, esq. Norfolk, judge advocate. 

It is pleasant to notice a commendable spirit of 
rivalry amongst the officers of our navy, in relation 
to the performances, speed, and appearances of 
their several craft. It is a wholesome rivalry, and 
we design toencourage it by frequently “registering” 
their achievements. 

THE BRIG TRUXTON made the run from Hampton 
Roads to Gibraltar in 23 days, proving herself, her 
officers say, “‘as fast as the fastest, and one of the 
best sea boats in the navy.” 

Palermo, June 16, 1843. The U. S. ship Fair- 
field, Commander Wm. C. Nicholson, arrived on the 
14th—officers and crew all well. 

The U.S. corvette Fairfield, was at Trieste, July 
96, to sail next day forCorfu, Athens, and the coast 
of Barbary. 

U. S. streamer Unton, Lieut. Com. Bell, on the 
21st dropped down from the navy yard at Norfolk, 

at the anchorage off the Naval Hospital. 

U. S.stzamer Missouri. A correspondent of the 
New York Courier and Inquirer states, that the Mis- 
souri, on the recent occasion of her leaving Wash- 
ington for Norfolk, under a ful) head of all the steam 
that her boilers were capable of bearing, with the 
wind, and the tide of the river and bay in her favor, 
was enabled only to make ten knots per hour, and 
that she never has on any occasion exceeded that 
velocity, and has most generally fallen short of it. It is 
siso stated that her speed, when under canvass 
alone, engines at rest, has never exceeded seven knots 

r hour. 

The U. S. steamer Princeton, is ready for launch- 
ing at the Philadelphia yard, coppered, engines on 
board; “‘propellers” shipped, and boilers ready to put 
in as soon as she is launched. Her length is 191 feet 
9 inches, breadth of beam 30 feet, depth of hold 20 
feet6 inches, burden 680 tons, intended for a crew 
of 125 men, and expected to draw 16 feet water. 

The new sloop of war Germantown. The work- 
men commenced laying her keel on Wednesday the 
16th inst., at the navy yard, Philadelphia, and be- 
fore the week wasout, the editors of that city were 
insisting that she would be “the pride and boast of 
the navy.” Avast there, just will ye, till she gets at 
least one timber up, towards showing her shape. 


MEDITERRANEAN sQuapRON. The U. S. store-shi 
Lexington, Lieut. Com’g Glendy, arrived at N. Yor 
on the 22d from Mahon and Gibraltar. The follow- 
ing deaths occurred on the homeward passage of the 
Lexington: August 2d, Alexander Campbell, marine; 
3d, Thomas Ware, seaman, from the U. S. ship De- 
laware; and 20th, Samuel White, carpenter, late of 
the U.S. ship Fairfield. 

The following named gentlemen came passengers 
in the L: Lieut. J. Simms of marine corps, assistant 
surgeon S. W. Kellogg, boatswain J. Shannon, on 
sick ticket. 

The U.S. sloop Preble left Mahon July 12th, for 
the United States, to touch at Barcelona and inter- 
mediate Spanish ports; the U.S. ship Delaware sail- 
ed 17th July, for Toulon and coast of Italy. Con- 
gress and Fairfield, on a cruise up the Mediterran- 
ean. Spoke, August 3d, lat 37 49, leng. 34 36, U. 
S. frigate Macedonian, to touch at the Western Is- 
lands, all well. 

The U. S. ship Porpoise sailed from Cape Messur- 
ado July 2d, for the leeward—all well. 

The U. 8S. brig Bainbridge sailed from Curacoa 
28th ult. for Santa Martha, and on a cruise to the 
leeward. 

The French steam frigate Gomer arrived at Pen. 
sacola on the 7th inst. from Havana, having on 
board the yellow fever, to which malady her purse: 
and assistant surgeon had already fallen victims. 
This vessel brings out commissioners (some six in 
number, altaches and all), to arrange agencies for the 
line of French mail and packet steamers between 

aris and Havre and the principal commercial ports 
on the eastern shore of this continent. Three of 
these commissioners passed through Mobile on the 
lth instant, on their way to New Orleans, in the 
fulfilment of the objects of their embassy. On their 
return to Pensacola, which was expected in eight or 
ten days, the Gomer is to commence her homeward 
passage, returning by the coast of Mexico and Cen- 





sume command in person of the barracks at Brook: | order to render the state tax equitable or endurable by 
lyn. the other counties,—and more especially the predica- 
Captain R. F. Stockton, Lieut. E. R. Thompson, | ment in which the Chesapeake and Ohio canal is now 
W. E. Hunt, and R. E. Johnson; Purser, T. P. Mc-| suspended, solely it is believed. for the want of Je- 
Blair, and mid. E. T. Renshaw to the new steamer | gislative action—the interest on that heavy investment 
Princeton, at Philadelphia. meantime accumul iting, whilst it is stalled for want 
Commanders: J. D. Knight, detached from the of such legislation;—either of those several conside- 
Dolphin on her arrival at Norfolk, leave three rations would be ample cause for convening an ear- 
months. Henry Bruce, to the Dolphin. F. Var- lier session;—united, they seem to us to be absoultely 
num, to ccmmand the receiving ship at Philadelphia. | /™perateve. : = : 
S. W. Le Compt. to command the receiving ship at That the executive of the state had it in serious 
Baltimore. T. W. Freelon, navy yard, New York.| Contemplation to convene an extra session in the 
J. R. Sands, command of sloop Falmouth, vice J. M.| Summer, all of us are aware, and it is believed that 
McIntosh, relieved at his own request. the measure was deferred, because of the strong pro- 
Finiialeh? O° 4 Tish: datached from the re bability that the same members if re-assembled, in 


ceiving ship at Philadelphia, and waiting orders. R. Saks be dncls notion thaw a ee 
A. Jones, detached from the receiving ship at Balti-| i, regular session. An appeal tothe people it was 
more, and waiting orders. William Radford, to the hadeine id alone eotile the aitueumansi. thes 
Savannah. W. B. Beverly, H. J. Hartstene, and oR Nite iy nae perenne ' » 
Yoha Kk. Rods. reunite at Saw York yard. , peal will be decided on the 4th of October. Which- 


+ aid A+B ever way they determine by their return of members 
Rey ben J. H. Tillotson, and E. E. Genet, to tothe house of delegates, must be decisive,—and the 


Passed Mid. Henry Rogers, to the Poinsett 34) STtioq” into” execution, the  belier for yon 
eb nepey atte , ties. The minority, whichever party it be, ought to 
Surgons. Wr. Peter Christie, to the navy yard at) nay must, and of course will acquiesce, quietly, an 
Portsmouth, N. Hampshire. the state might be ready to answer at roli-call on the 
Dr. Samuel Jackson, order to the Portsmouth yard| meeting of congress, with her full representation, to 
revoked, and leave three months. _ | take charge of her interests in the confederacy, as 
Dr. J. D. Miller, detached from the Philadelphia; well asto progress with such measures of state inte- 
yard and to the Perry. rest in their own legislature as are now so urgently 
Dr. C. F. B. Guillou, to the brig Lawrence by Ist| required. Besides, this suggestion implies no addi 
proximo. tional expense, for the extra session would of cout®® 
Dr. C. F. B. Guillou, order to the Lawrence re-| run into the annual session, and abridge its duration 
voked to the Philadelphia yard. without itinerant expenses. 
Revenue service. August 11. 3d Lieut. H. N. Tracy,; Moved by these considerations, we have no doubt 
to command revenue boat, Sacket’s Harbor. but that an immediate prociamation requiring the 
Aug. 12. Ist Lieut. J. J. Nimmo, ordered to re-| general assembly to convene as soon after the state 
turn to the Woodbury, N. Orleans. elections as the returns are duly in, would meet the 
The board for the examination of second lieten-| almost unanimous approbation of the people, and 
ants convened on Wednesday. much enliven the political contest which would in- 
ee ens each party knowing what was immediately at 
stake. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA. 
MARYLAND. Sourn CaRoLina RAIL ROAD. The July half year- 
Pouiticat. Parties, as usual at this period of the) ly report of the operations of thc company are ex- 
year, are organizing for the Octuber election, but| ceedingly gratifying: 








with manifestly less of party zeal than is customary.| Receipts. ‘ $215,982 21 
This may be owing to the fact, that only delegates to| Expenses 123,256 72 
the lower house, and county commissioners, are to 

be chosen at this election. Neither governor, con- Nett income $92,725 59 


gressmen, state senators, nor sheriffs are to be voted; Nett income of the corresponding 





for. And yet there are high political considerations period of 1842 59,428 47 
at stake in the result. A vacancy in the United 
States senate isto be filled. The party which wins the Nett income $33,297 12 


day will of course choose their man. But what is 


For the year ending July Ist, the nett profits of the 





scarce less important, the congressional districts un-| Hamburg rail road have been $140,686 55 
der the new census are yet to be carved out, and par-; Of the Columbia branch 53,493 75 
ties have some stake in that concern. Besides poli- 

tical parties, other topics are at issue. Then there Total $194,179 30 


is the great internal improvement question now wait-; The Columbia branch has only been in operation 

ing for legislative action—and even whether the state | one year, and so far exceeds the expectations of even 

tax shall be paid, or the law be repealed under which | the sanguine. During the current cotton year, 60,- 

it is levied—upon which in one county at least, (Har- 000 bales have been cunveyed by it. The gross re- 

ford,) the election is to turn, a ticket for, and another | ceipts on the Hamburg road its first year were $166,- 

against the tax being fairly inthe field. Parties will 559—its receipts the second year amounted to $249,- 

no doubt warm up as soon as the dog days are over,| 753. Meantime the roads are in good order. Ex- 

so that it may be safe to do so. penses have been reduced, and improvements made 
In Carroll county too, we regret to learn that the! in the locomotives as well as in the method of work- 

‘democratic’ convention have just nominated a tick- | Ng: 

et pledged and instructed to vote for the repeal of the paaarye 

state tax—of course in disregard to the obligations GEORGIA. 

of the state. This decision, however, was not ar-| Savannaw Enrerpaize. The first steam ship that 

rived at without a warm discussion in the conven-| ever crossed the Atlantic, was the Savannah, built 

tion, and an eventual seceding of a highly respec-| more than twenty years ago, by the capital of Sa- 

table portion of the delegates, headed by Mr. Brown, | Vannah merchants. 

of that county. In the year 1836 the merchants of Savannah owned 


ce more tonnage of sea-going ships than was owned in 
A succestion. The leading interests of the state | Charleston, Mobile, - New Griddles. 


of Maryland, political, financial, commercial, all) Savannah has a railroad to Macon, one hundred 
urgently require legislative action at an earlier period! and ninety miles in length, the result of her enter- 
than that fixed by the constitution for the meeting of | prise and perseverance, which tas been continued 
th e legislature. Congress meets in December, four ynder discouragements unequalled. 
weeks before the general assembly, and Maryland) ‘The Savannah Republican of the Qlst ult says: 
will be without a single representative, and with but/ «Passengers came through yesterday from Macon for 
one senator,—and not only that, but the knotty point the first time. They left the post office in that city 
of dividing the state into congressional districts, has a; haif past four, left: McCall’s at half past five, and 
to be adjusted, and time given, after itis adjusted, for arrived here before five e’clock last evening. We 
a due publication thereof, and jor an election to be take pleasure in recording this fact, as it is the first 
held and returns made, which will require many| time since the creation of the world that the distance 
more weeks, all of which time Maryland will have! petween the two cities was ever accomplished by 
but one single vote in the two branches of the feder- daylight.” 
al government. This can be, and ought to be obvia-| “There are now on the waters of the Savannah, in 
ted by an earlier session of the legislature. successful operation, five iron steamboats—two owned 
Again,—the predicament in which the abrupt ter-' by the Iron Steamboat company, two by the Georgia 











tral America. 


mination of the Jast session left the internal improve- Steamboat company, and one by Mr. G. B. Lamar, 
ment as well as the financial concerns of the state,—' the John Randolph, being the smallest of the five. 
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What city in the United States, for the last twenty 
five years, can, under like discouragements, present 
such.ap array of individual and collective enter- 
prise?” 

The Iron Steamboat company’s steamer John Randolph, 
after nine years’ active service, was hauled out of the 
water a few weeks since for repairs. She was the 
first iron steamer of so large tonnage that floated in 
the waters of the United States up to the period of 
her launching. Her length is 115 feet, breadth of 
beam 23 feet, 7 of hold 8 feet; and she is the 
lightest draught of any boat afloat on the Savannah 
rivér. She was launched in the summer of 1834 by 
her then owner, Mr. G. B. Lamar. 

“On hauling her up and examining her fottom, it 
was found that the wear of the iron plates uf which 
she was built was scarcely perceptible in any part. 
Some indentations were found, caused by snags which 
did not go through the bottom, and which were easily 
repaired. This fact clearly tests the superiority of 
iron for the hull of boats plying on our rivers over 
that of wood. 


“The Randolph had all her old wood work of beams, 
decks, &c. about the hull, removed, and the yellow 
pine replaced with white cypress, which is found, 
when moderately seasoned, to be lighter than the 
. northern white pine, and holds the fastening better. 
By the use-of cypress and other improvements, it is 
confidently expected she will float lighter in running 
trim than she did before, and prove herself of lighter 
draught than any boat un the river. Itis expected 
she will be able toreach Augusta with her tow boats 
at any time during the season, thus securing a certain 
transportation of freight the whole year without in- 
terruption.” 


MISSISSIPPI. 

The extra session of the legislature of this state, 
which commenced on the 10th ultimo, was brought 
toa close by adjournment of the 26th. It does not 
appear that during this brief session any law of ur- 
gent public necessity was passed. 

A law was enacted providing a summary process 
for winding up the banks in the state by a writof 
quo warranto—and another providing for the col- 
lection of the revenue of the state, which abolishes 
the office of tax collector and devolves the duties 
of said office upon the sheriffs of the several coun- 
ties. 


The Southron of the 26th ultimo thus notices the 
close of the session: 

“The long agony is over! The people’s immortal 
representatives have marched up the hill and march- 
ed down again by order of his excellency governor 
Tilghman M. Tucker. 

“Our first impressions in relation to the calling of 
the legislature have been strenghtened from day to 
day. e at first believed, and still believe, that the 
principal objects were to harmonize the democracy, 
to sanction the new ticket, and to get certain indivi- 
duals into nomination for high station. The secon- 
dary objects were to pass laws in relation to the 
vice chancellor’s court and the collection of the re- 
venue. They failed to harmonize the democracy, 
and made strenuous efforts, by way of offset, to cre- 
ate disensions in the ranks of the whigs and bond 
paying democrats, by the introduction of a variety 
of wpeonia’ 9 Riga y bills, out of which political ca- 
pital coul made. Such efforts were boldly met 
and fully exposed, and although the movers were 
lashed sufficiently to make men of ordinary feeling 
hang their heads, yet they and the village leaders 


LOUISIANA. 
Constirution. The vote at the recent election in 
this state upon the question of a convention to alter 
the constitutica of the state, stood as follows: 


For the convention, 10,313 
Against, 2,653 
: ILLINOIS. 


Loan wnecoTiaTion. Several letters have been 
received by the Hibernia which indicate the pros- 
pect of a favorable termination of the negotiation in 
England of the Illinois commissioners. It is under- 
stood that the foreign bondholders view the penpew 
tions of the commissioners in so favorable a light as 
to have determined to send out an agent to this coun- 
try, who is to look at the canal and form his own 
conclusions as to the propriety of a further invest- 
ment on their part; and that, should he report that 
the work can completed by the expenditure of 
the amount proposed to be raised, they will advance 
thatsum. This we regard as every way propitious, 
and have no doubt but that the canal and improve- 
ments now suspended, will soon begin to feel the in- 
fluence of a returning confidence in their value. 


OREGON. ,; 

Cotumsia. “I do not dilate upon the value and 
extent of this great country. A word suffices todis- 
play both. In extent, itis larger than the Atlantic 
portion of the old thirteen U. States; in climate, 
softer; in fertility greater; in salubrity, superior; in 

sition better, because fronting Asia, and washed 

y a tranquil sea. In these particulars, the western 
slope of our continent is far more happy than the 
eastern. In its configuration itis inexpressibly fine 
and grand—a vast oblong square, with natural boun- 
daries and a single gateway into the sea. The snow 
capped Rocky Mountains enclose it on the east, an 
iron bound coast on the west, a frozen desert on the 
north and sandy plains on the south. _ Ail its rivers, 
rising from the segment of a vast circumference, run 
to meet each other in the centre, and then flow to- 
gether into the ocean, through a gap in_ the moun- 
tain where the heatsof summer and the colds of 
winter are never felt, and where northern and south- 
ern diseases are equally unknown. This is the val- 
ley of the Columbia—a country whose every advap- 
tage is crowned by the advantage of configuration— 
by the union of all its parts, the inaccessibility of its 
borders, and its single introgression to the sea. Such 
a country is formed for union, wealth and strength. 
It can have but one capital, and that will be a The- 
bes—but one commercial emporium, and that will 
be a Tyre, queen of cities.” 

{ Benton’s Speech on the Treaty of Washington. 

The Methodist Missionary Society have received 
advices from their mission establishment in Oregon to 
the Ist of April, brought by the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany’s express, via Montreal. The prospects of the 
mission were good, andthe mission family were in 
the enjoyment of health. The Rev. Mr. Frost, one 
of the missionaries, with his family, had left for the 
United States, via the Sandwich Islands. Some 
time in March, Mr. Olly, a member of the mission, 
a carpenter, was drowned inthe Columbia. He had 
gone up the river for the purpose of cutting timber, 
and when on his return the canoe was overturned in 
passing the falls. Mr. Olly was an Englishman by 
birth, but for some time previous to his entering the 
mission had resided at ‘Troy. He was married the 
evening before he left New York for the Oregon, 
some six years since. 
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will endeavor to manufacture political capital out of, 
the movements of the wire pullers of the legisla-| 
ture. 
“All of this day and night the two houses have! 
been at loggerheads. The senate passed a bill for 
laying off the state into congressional districts. The 
same billcame up for consideration in the house. 
The rule is that such bills shall Jay on the table for 
one day. Upon a motion to suspend the rule the 
vote was taken, and, although there was a majority 
in favor of the bill, yet the house refused to suspend, 
thus cutting off all chance for districting the state. 
By way of retaliation, the senate refused to pass the| 
appropriation bill. Much ill feeling existed. The 
senate was angry because the house was not sufli- 
ciently respectful, and the house was equally piqed 
because the senate would not pass the appropriation 
bill. The members of both houses took good care 
to secure for themselves their perdiem allowance. 
Between eleven and twelve o’clock the legislature 
sag ocr fl 

he gubernatorial canvass is going on—and the can- 
vass for the state legislature. ‘he whigs allow their 
opponents to walk over the congressional ground, 
uncontested,—alledging as their reason, that the 
election will be void, owing to the state not being 
districted. 





CHANCELLOR KENT. 





On the 31st ult. James Kent, for many years chief 
justice, and for other many years chancellor of this 
state, ote a ae his eightieth year, in the full en- 
joyment of his faculties of mind and body, with a 
frame as active, a heart as warm, an intellect as 
bright, as when, twenty years ago, that provision of the 
constitution of the state which limits the tenure of 
judicial office to tie age of sixty, removed him from 
the public service. 

The Bar of New York assembled at Utica from all 
parts of the state, at the summer term of the supreme 
court, conceived the happy idea of making this most 
interesting anniversary the occasion of testifying to 
this eminent lawyer and good man, the estimate in 
which the universal profession hold him. They ac- 
cordingly, by committees from every county, invited 
him toa public entertainment, to be given at such time 
and at such place within the state as he should select. 


The invitation was declined—perhaps we may say, 
unavoidably declined; yet we cannot but lament, 
that a meeting such as this would have been, when 
the best of the land, of all professions, and from all 
parts of it, would have sought permission to join in 
the homage, could not have taken place. Acquiesc- 


; ————. 
ing, however, in the force of the plea for declinip 
the dinner, we refer with gratification to the Corres. 
pondence between the parties, which has been king] 
sent to us for publication. Adulation has no part jp 
this tribute, nor hypocrisy. It is the testimony of 
men of all parties, and of different ages, members 
of a learned and discriminating profession, to the 
value, both as an example, and an encouragement of 
such a life, as that of our Jearned, virtuous, and Wise 
ottogenarian, James Kent. 

The felicity of language and allusion, which dis. 
tinguishes both letters, will not escape our readers. 

‘ [M. ¥. Amer. 

At a meeting of the members of the bar of the 
state of New York, attending the July term of the 
supreme court, at the city of Utica, on the 18th of 
July, 1843—the honorable George P. Barker, attor. 
ney general, in the chair, and James Clapp, Esq. of 
Chenango county, secretary, the following resolutions 
were passed: 

Whereas, Chancellor Kent will on the 3ist of the 
the present month, complete the eightieth year of his 
age, and the members of the bar of the state are de- 
sirous of once more meeting the venerable and hon- 
ored patriarch of the profession, and of testifying 
their respect, gratitude and affection for his profound 
ne eminent services and private virtue; there- 

ore, 

Resolved, That on the 31st inst., Chancellor Kent 
be invitcd by the bar of this state, toa public dinner, 
at such time and at such place as he may be pleased 
to designate. 

Resolved, That the following members of the bar 
be a committee to make the necessary arrangements 
for carrying into effect the wishes of this meeting, viz: 
| [The names, amongst the most distinguished citi- 
zens of the state, and from every county and city mn 
the state, too numerous fer insertion—amount in the 
aggregate to several hundred.] 

Resolved, That the gentlemen of the committee in 
the city of New York, be desired to communicate 
to Chancellor Kent the invitation, on behalf of the 
har generally, and to notify their professional bre- 
thren in regard thereto. 

GEO. P. BARKER, Cha’n. 

James Crapp, Secretary. 


New York, July 31st. 
James Kent, Esa. 

Sir: We are deputed by the bar of the state of 
New York to convey to you their joint congratula- 
tions on your having been pennitned by Divine Pro- 
vidence to complete, in health and tranquillity, your 
eightieth year; and in order to afford the opportunity 
for a more full and public expression of the esteem 
and veneration with which your public services and 
private virtues have inspired them, we are directed 
most respectfully to solicit that you will consent to 
meet them at a public dinner, to be given at such 
er within this state, and at such time as you may 

pleased to designate. = 

The propriety of the tribute that the bar of your 
native state are thus desirous to render to your pro- 
fessional, and judicial excellence and your moral 
worth, will be doubited'by none, who have even a 
slight knowledge of the history of your life, and have 
formed even a faint conception of the extent and value 
of your public services, while by those who know 
how greatly your personal efforts have contributed to 
advance and perfect the master-science to which 
— life has been devoted, and how extensive and 

eneficial has been the influence of your instructions 
and example on the general character and studies of 
the profession, any tribute that the members of that 
profession can render, will be justly deemed a most 
inadequate return for the benefits they have received. 

At an age much earlier than judges are usually 
appointed, but in the full maturity of your faculties 
and with a mind trained and disciplined by a long and 
extended course of ps rabove | studies, you were 
raised to the bench of the supreme court of this state. 

Nothing can be more distant from our intentions 
than to depreciate the talents and learning of the 
judges with whom you were associated, yet we must 
not suppress the tryth, that has been long universal- 
ly acknowledged, that from the time of your accves- 
sion to the supreme court, the improvement in the 
tone, style, and and character of its decision, was 
visible and marked—cases were investigated with 
more diligence, with a wider extent of research and 
a more vigorous exercise of thought, and the opin- 
ions of the judges in which the decisions were con- 
veyed were more guarded, and at the same time, 
more full and elaborate. Several of your associates 
were deeply skilled in those branches of the law, 
that are peculiar to our system, and in a great mea- 
sure arbitrary and technical in their nature; but, the 
grounds and principles of that commercial jaw, 
which is the common property of civilized nations, 





and has a deep foundation in the rules of universal 
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justice and morality, it must be confessed were com- 


paratively little studied and understood. Hence the you 


services, Which your own stores of more extended 
and liberal knowledge, enabied you to render in this 
department of the law, both in their importance and 
in their effects, bear a close resemblance to those 
that in our parent country, have made the elevation 
of Lord Mansfield to the King’s Bench, so remarka- 
bie an era in the history of its jurisprudence. To 
some, it may seem a proud boast; but none, who are 
competent to decide, will dispute the truth that the 
decisions of our supreme court on questions of gene- 
ral and commercial law, during the ten years, in 
which, as chief justice, you presided over and guid- 
ed its deliberations, will not suffer in a comparison 
with those of the most enlighteved tribunals of mo- 
dern times. 

In the year 1814, as chancellor of the state, you 
entered on a new and more diversified course of la- 
por and of duties. In the discharge of these, you 
not only extended and established your own fame, 
but the resulting benefits to the public were even 
more extensive and valuable than those that had 
marked your previous career. Prior to your ap- 
pointment, to a vast majority of the lawyers of the 
state, the principles and the practice of the court 
of chancery were alike unknown, and by the mass 
of the community, its proceedings were regarded, 
not with veneration, but with suspicion and dread.— 
You dispelled the ignorance of the bar and the fears 
of the public: you satisfied the bar, that the prin- 
ciples and doctrines of equity are, in truth, the no- 
blest and most intellectual branch of professional 
study, and the public, that the dreaded powers of the 
court, of all that the law has created and entrusted, 
are the most salutary in their just exercise and ap- 
plication. 

As chancellor of the state, in a series of luminous 
decisions, you have investigated and settled many of 
the most important questions that a court of equity 
can be called to examine, and have furnished prin- 
ciples and rules, that, by an easy analogy, may be ap- 
plied to the decision of nearly every question that 
can be expected to arise. Nor is it merely as legal 
disquisitions that these decisions demand our praise: 
their literary merits are of the highest order. As 
in depth of research and in accuracy of reasoning, 
they rival ethe judgment of Lords Hardwicke and 
Eldon, so, in the classical purity of their style, and 
the occasional splendor of their eloquence, they re- 
mind us of those of Sir William Grant and Lord 
Howell. Nor is there any hazard in predicting, that 
so Jong as the reports containing them shall continue 
to exist, they will continue to be a favorite study of 
the most eminent judges and of the highest minds in 
the profession. 


When in 1823, in compliance with the provisions 
of the constitution, the application of which in your 
case, was a subject of universal regret, you surren- 
dered the office of chancellor, you determined that 
your compulsory retirement should not sink into an 
ignoble and inglorious repose; you felt that all your 
duties to your country had not yet been fulfilled, nor 
the whole debt, which Lord Coke says every lawyer, 
owes to his profession, yet discharged. Devoting 
yourself to a new and voluntary task with all the 
ardor of youth, but with the skill and judgment which 
your past experience could only have given, the re- 
sult of your labors was in a few years made known 
to the world by the publication of an extensive and 
systematic work, exactly suited toe the exigencies of 
the country, and embracing in its wide range all 
the principal subjects of American law. On the 
merits of this admirable work, the improvement and 
enlargement of which, in the successive editions that 
the public has eagerly demanded, has since formed 
the chief and favorite occupation of your life, we 
do not propose to dwell, They are universally known 
and confessed. It is regarded by all as an imper- 
ishable addition, at once to the literature and the 
science of the law. It is found in the library of 
every lawyer in every state-of the Union, and in all 
its diligent study has become a necessary part. of 
legal education. By the sufirage of the most en- 
lightened of the profession in England, as well as in 
the United States, it has attained a fixed and per- 
manent rank. Itis with the inmortal commentaries 
on the law of England, that those on American law 
are now classed, and the names of Blackstone and 
Kent are fated never to be disjoined. 

Such is the brief history ot your life—such have 
been your labors—such the fruits they have produc- 
ed; and we fear not the imputation of flattery in 
saying that rarely has it been the fortune of any 
Judge or jurist to render services to his profession 
and his country, that, considered in their extent, their 
Variety and importance, can be equalled to those we 
have attempted to enumerate. That the bar of 
New York entertain a just sense of their value, they 





desire publicly to show: they are anxious to mani 


Jnceucen ae ‘a 


fest their gratitude for the benefits that both from 
r recorded instructions and the example of your 
life, they are conscious to have received. Numer- 
ous as in this state the members of the profession 
are, diversified in character and divided in opion- 
ions, we are sure that on this subject there exists 
among them an entire harmony of thought and feel- 
ing. We affirm with confidence that there is not an 
individual of the number who does not regard the 
labors, the character, and the virtues of James Kent, 
not with a cold esteem, but with sentiments of sin- 
cere admiration, of fervent gratitude, of deep and af- 
fectionate veneration. To your fame, the tribute 
they propose to offer would be a slight, perhaps a 
valueless addition, and we frankly own that it is for 
their sake, and their honor, that we press once more 
on your acceptance the invitation we are instructed 
to give. 

There yet remains a topic, not perhaps strictly be- 
longing to our subject, to which in justice to our own 
feelings we cannot forbear to advert. ‘i‘he specta- 
cle of your daily life, for many years past, has been 
to those who have witnessed it, a source of peculiar 
interest—of emotions they would find it difficult ad- 
equately to describe. Although you have attained 
an age far exceeding the ordinary term of human 
life, not only is your physical strength unsubdued, and 
your mental vigor undecayed, but it is known that 
your sympathies are as warm, your feelings as vivid, 


your liberal curiosity as active, your pursuit of truth 


as earnest, your enjoyment of the charms of elo- 
quence and poetry, and your impressions of the beau- 
ties and sublimity of nature as deep felt and genuine, 
as when, with the high aspirations of youth, you first 
entered on your long and honorable career. You 
are thus a living example of a certain and most im- 
Gang truth, that where the habits of the individual 

ave been temperate and virtuous, and that serenity 
is enjoyed, which the consciousness of a well spent 
life can alone bestow—where the higher faculties of 
the mind continue to be exercised, and the purer af- 
fections of the heart to be cultivated, age has no 
power over the intellect or the will; but while life 
remains, both may continue to assert their indepen- 
dence and their supremacy. ‘Ita enim, (you will 
thank us for recalling the words of your favorite 
Cicero,) ‘‘Ita enim Senectus honesta est, si se ipsa defen- 
dit, si nemini emancipata est, si usque ad extremum vile 
spirttum vindicel jus suum.” 

But there are hizher considerations which this 
topic suggests. How fitting is it that a life of strenu- 
ous, and useful, and most honorable toil, should be 
followed by an old age such as you now enjoy! How 
right that the mild glories of the sunset should affect 
our hearts more than the splendor of the day! In 
the contemplation of an old age, so cheerful and se- 
rene, so honored and beloved, to those who have 
minds to reflect and hearts to feel, there is a moral 

randeur that the physical sublime can never reach. 

t supplies a proof deeply felt by those who are ca- 
pable of understanding it, that the true rewards of 
virtue, love, gratitude, reverence, and inward peace, 
even in this life, are not uncertain; and in supplying 
this proof, it Jeads our thoughts, with reverential 
hope, to that more perfect and enduring reward, 
which, as we trust, is to follow the crowning words, 
‘well done, thou good and faithful servant.” 


We enclose the resolutions adopted at the meeting, 


of the bar in the city of Utica, at which we were 
appointed, and have the honor to remain, your attach- 
ed friends and obedient servants, 

David B. Ogden, Jno. Duer, 

Geo. Wood, Dan’!. Lord, Jr. 

Geo. Griffin, Beverly Robinson, 

Benj. F. Butler, Chas. O’Connor, 

J. Prescott Hail, Sam’l. B. Ruggles, 

F. B. Cutting, J. W. Gerard, 

B. D. Sillman, Geo. W. Strong, 

Thos. L. Ogden, David S. Jones, 

Sam’l. A. Foot, Ogden Hoffman, 

Jas. R. Whiting, Jas. T. Brady, 

David Graham, Jr. A. L. Robertson, 
Theodore Sedgwick, Jno. Anthon, 

Murray Hoffman, A. Crist, 

J. 8. Bosworth, A. L. Jordan, 

Jno. W. Edmonds, Edw’d. Sandford. 


New York, fug. 1, 1843. 
To David B. Ogden, Esq., and the 


the state of New York: 

GenTLEMEN: I have received your address and in- 
vitation, in behalf of the bar of the state, to a public 
dinner, with affectionate gratitude. Your kindness 
and regard have gone far beyond my deserts, and 
no testimonial of respect, not even the highest eleva- 
tion and station could have been more grateful to my 
feelings. 

I can hardly realize that I have attained to th. very 
advanced age you mention, for my general health, ac- 


* gentlemen of 
the committee, representing the members of the bar of 





tivity and cheerfulness have, by the goodness of Di- 
vine Providence, been uniformly preserved from eare 
ly youth, and remain unimpaired to this day. You 
have, gentlemen, met me in the midst of my own de- 
scendants down to the third generation. 

Et nati natorum, et qui nascentur ab illis. 

JT am living literally among my posterity as well 
in professional as in domestic life. My contempo- 
raries have nearly all departed, and a}though during 
my official career 1 was familiar with the bar and 
with the courts in every part of this great state, I 
now perceive that | have no personal acquaintance 
with most of the gentlemen who have done me the 
honor to unite in this invitation. When I first en- 
tered into public life as a member of assembly in 
1790, there were but sixteen counties in this state, 
and now the invitation comes from members of 
the bar who are distributed throughout fifty-eight of 
them. 

I am conscious of the high character and dignity 
of the bar of this state. [ rejoice in their prospe- 
rity, and sympathize with them in every thing that 
concerns their interests and honor; and it is with 
unfeigned embarrassment and regret that J feel my- 
self constrained to decline the acceptance of the 
distinguished mark of respect which they have pro- 

osed. 

f The personal details you have so kindly given in 
your address, entitle me to plead an apology, and I 
beg leave to mention that, in June last I had the ho- 
nor to receive a similar invitation from the Philadel- 
phia bar. 1 stated in my answer to their respectful 
and affectionate address, that I was then on the verge 
of eighty, and that it appeared to me for some time 
past to be proper and expedient, considering the gen- 
tle admonitions suggested by that period of life, to 
withdraw, as much as possible, from public duties and 
festivities of every kind; and that so long as my life 
and health were permitted to continue, to confine my- 
self to domestic retirement, and to the studies and 
pursuits to which I had been accustomed, and which 
were suitable to that tranquil position. 


The ground of that apology not only exists, and 

ou wiil perceive that the very fact of its having 

wed then assigned, has given to it aditional and con- 
clusive force. 

I am unwilling to take my leave of my brethren of 
the bar, without respectfully suggesting that the pro- 
tection, cultivation, and influence of the jurisprudence 
of our country, is confided to the profession of the 
law. The security of our civil and political privileges 
greatly depends upon an enlightened, impartial, hon- 
est, prompt, and independent administration of jus- 
tice; and this inestimable blessing depends essentially 
on the character of the bar, and they ought and [ 
trust they generally do, feel all the responsibilities 
which such an elevated trust imposes. 

Permit me finally to add, that in my apprehension, 
the best way to be useful and happy in this life is to 
cultivate the domestic affections; to love home, and 
at the same time to exercise a benevolent disposition 
towards others; to be temperate and just; to pursue 
lawfu! business, whatever it may be, with diligence, 
firmness, and integrity of purpose, and in the per- 
fect belief that honesty is equally binding in the dis- 
charge of public as of private trusts; for when pub- 
lic morals are destroyed, public liberty cannot sur- 
vive. If we are aspiring, we ought not to lose our 
diffidence, or if ardent for reforms, we ought not to 
lose our discretion. We ought to listen to the maxims 
of experience, and respect the advice and institu- 
tions of our ancestors; and above all we ought to have 
a constant and grateful sense of the superintending 
goodness of that Almighty Being whose wisdom 
shines equally in his works and in his word, and 
whose presence is every where sustaining and govern- 
ing the Universe. 

I nave the honor to be, gentlemen, with perfect 
respect, your ob’t serv’t, JAMES KENT. 
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Tue “DEMOCRATIC” NATIONAL CONVENTION, AGAIN. 
To the questions of the Richmond Enquirer, insert- 
ed in our last, page 390, the Charleston Mercury of 
the 16th inst. says: 

The Richmond Enquirer will find in the commu- 
nication signed ‘4 member of the Convention,” as au- 
thoritative an answer to the questions it has put to 
the Mercury, from time to time, in relation to the 
probable intentions of our Jate convention, as it as 
possible for us to give, or for any one but the con- 
vention itself. This, and similar articles, which may 
hereafter appear in the Mercury, particularly the 
article of **South Carolina,” published yesterday, if 
Mr. Ritchie will copy as soon as convenient into his 
paper, we wages to extend an equal courtesy to 
any replies he may offer. 
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. Tue Sovrnm Carona convENTION. 1 observe 
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The following is the communication alluded to: 


that the Richmond Enquirer has renewed its call on 
the Mercury for explanation, in reference to the ad- 
dress of our state convention. I am of the impres- 
sion, that its call should be answered. I regard a 
clear and full understanding on all points of diffe- 
rence between the friends of the several candidates 
for the presidency, as eminently desirable. It is the 
most certain way to prevent conflicts in the end, and 

reserve, throughout, the harmony of the party. 

hus thinking,I am of the opinion, that if the ad- 
dress of our convention should be thought by any re- 
spectable portion of the party to be ambiguous, it 
ought to be explained. ‘The unfortunate ill health 
of the editor of the Mercury, (Mr. Stuart), and his 
absence, in consequence, from his post, makes it im- 
possible for him to answer, and would seem to de- 
volve a duty on someof the members of the con- 
vention. hat I propose in this communication, 1s, 
to undertake the discharge of that duty. 


The address, then, was intended to be perfectly 
explicit, and free from all ambiguity. It is not the 
character of tne people of this state to disguise their 
sentiments on any subject. Manliness, at least, is 
one of their virtues. The object of the address, ac- 
cordingly, as plainly stated, and openly avowed, is 
to RECOMMEND to the party of the other states, first, 
the candidate it preferred, and next, the mode oi ap- 

inting delegates, and how they should vote in mak- 
ing the nomination, and to assign the reasons ina 
elear and respectful manner for its preference. The 
intention, as stated, is to elicit a free, full, and 
friendly exchange of opinions with the party in the 
other states, in the same way; in the hope that it 
would produce a concurrence of opinion, or if it 
failed in that, that it would lead tothe adoption of 
some means, by which the difference might be fairly 
and satisfactorily decided. All this is plainly ex- 
pressed, or fully indicated. 


But it seems that the Enquirer is not satisfied, and 
desires to ascertain, at this stage, what the friends of 
Mr. Calhoun intend, as their uitimate course. [, for 
one, (and [ believe [ may speak for the whole con- 
vention), am desirous of satisfying him. We desire 
no concealment on this, or any other point. We in- 
tend to be explicit, and will expect others to be 
equally so with us. But, as our ultimate course must 
depend on the ultimate course of others, and especially 
Virginia, it becomes necessary, before we answer, to 
ascertain what will be the «ultimate course of the 
friends of Mr. Van Buren in that state, on the points 
in the address of her convention, connected with 
those in our address, on which the Enquirer asks for 
explanation. To enable me, then, to give the expla- 
nation desired, I ask the Enquirer for explanation on 
the following points. 

“1, Do the friends of Mr. V. B. in Virginia, intend 
to adhere ‘‘uncompromisingly” to the principle, that each 
state has the right to determine how its delegates shall be 
appointed, how many there should be, and how they shall 
vote in the convention, in making the nomination? 

2. Are they willing to leave the decision of these and 
the uther preliminary questions on which there are, or 
may be a difference of opinion, to the decision of a ma- 
jority of the states, and to abide by their decision, ascer- 
tained by an appeal, similar to that made by the Indiana 
Central Committee, on the preliminary question as to the 
time of the meeting of the convention? 


I hope the Enquirer will give an explicit answer to 
both, and say also,—if Virginia ‘‘uncompromisingly 
insists” on more than seventeen delegates, in the conven- 
tion. I shall endeavor in the meantime, to acquire 
such full information, as will enable me to answer, 
explicitly, for the friends of Mr. Calhoun in this state. 
I know them to be sincerely desirous of preserving 
the harmony of the party. They believe, that iis 
views of the policy which the government ought to 

ursue, never were sounder, since the accession of 


The colonei will set this false statement aright as 
soon as it meets his eye. 


Me which the Charleston Mercury of the 16th re- 
plies: 

There is no need of being in a hurry to decide the 
matter, and as Col. Benton is admitted to be the 
only sure authority, it 1s best to wait for his answer 
without interposing the very respectable, but quite 
inconclusive opinion of the Bay State Democrat. 
There is a very general impression that Col. Benron 
has said what our correspondent attributes to him. 


The Charleston Mercury contains another article 
over the signature of “Souvrn Carouina,” addressed 
to the editor of the Richmond Enquirer, in which 
the positions of that writer in the article heretofore 
inserted in the Register on the subject of consti- 
tuting the convention, are so warmly maintained, that 
on noticing it, the Enquirer of the 18th inst. observes: 
“We confess, that neither the tone, nor the positions 
of the article, are calculated to improve the harmo- 
ny of the republican party, or to increase our confi- 
dence in the disposition of the friends of ‘South Ca- 
rolina” to abide by the decision of the general con- 
vention.” 

Whilst this point is thus warmly disputed between 
the leading Virginia and South Carolina editors, the 
leading New York editors of the party appear to de- 
fer the decision of the whole matter, so far at least 
as that important state has an interest in it, to the 
state convention, which is to assemble at Syracuse 
in September. To that tribunal Bryant’s New York 
Evening Post thinks it may safely be left. He insists 
that ‘the mode of electing delegates is one, which 
the democratic party within the state have a right to 
determine for themselves;—no majority of the same 
party in another state, has any authority to prescribe 
to us in what manner we shall settle this question, nor 
has a majority of the party in our own state. If 
there are any, as we trust there are not, who have 
made up their minds that they will not submit to any 
decision of the question which dogs not agree with 
their preferences, we recommend them to declare 
their intention, and separate from the party at once. 
If they take part in the elections of the convention, 
they must, as honest men, be bound by the decissions 
which they thus invite.” 

The above is endorsed by the Richmond Enquirer. 


The Albany Argus of the 14th, ‘“‘without propos- 
ing to engage at this time in the discussion,’’ merely 
reminds its readers of a few facts. “Each state must 
necessarily decide how its delegates shall be chosen.” 

* * * + ” * * * * 


‘A hasty recurrence to what has already been 
done, wil] show that uniformity, the object alleged to 
be sought by the district system, has not been effec t- 
ed in other states and is now impracticable. New 
Hampshire held a state convention and chose only 
one delegate to the national convention—the residue 
to be chosen by their councillors’ conventions—an- 
swering, we belive, to our senatorial district conven. 
tions. Maine held a state convention, and chose two 
delegates, the residue are chosen by congressional 
districts—there being an election for members of 
congress this fall in Maine. In Vermontall the de- 
legates now chosen have been selected by congress- 
ional conventions. In Virginia each congressional 
district is to choose four, and the votes of the state 
convention, are to be given as these delegates shall 
determine. In Missouri, a delegation, equal in num- 
ber to the electoral vote of the state, has been chos- 
en by a legislative caucus or a state convention. 


‘*Thus much has been done by assemblies in which 
the friends of Mr. Van Buren are supposed to have 
constituted a majority. Let us now look at the acts 
of the friends of the other candidates. In Kertuc- 
ky, we believe, a legislative caucus selected all the 
delegates to which the state is entitled, and passed 
resolutions favorable to Col. Johnson. In Pennsyl- 
vania, a legislative caucus determined that the whole 





r. Jefferson. It is the policy, which he and they 
have so long and boldly maintained, against fearful 
odds, and under the greatest difficulty. They look 
tothe party to carry them out in practice. 
desire its success for that purpose at the next presi- 
dential election, and the harmony of the party to en- 
sure its success. They have the deepest interest in 
it. But they believe that the harmony and success 
of the party depend on a strict adherence to the con- 
stitution, and to truth, justice, and equity in all 
things; and they would regard success itself, as too 
dearly bought by their sacrifice. 

A MEMBER OF ‘THE CONVENTION. 


MR. BENTON. ; 
The Bay State Democrat has the following arti- 
cle: 


A Stanper. The Charleston Mercury publishes 


a letter irom Illinois, stating that Col. Benton has | 


declared he will not support Mr. Calhoun for the 
presidency, if nommated by the national convention. 


They | 


number of delegates should be selected by a state 
convention, and passed resolutions favorable to Mr. 
| Buchanan. In Georgia, a legislative caucus selected 
| all the delegates, and their appointment was subse- 
quently ratified by a state convention; resolutions 
were passed favorable to Mr. Calhoun, and instruct- 
ing the delegates from that state to vote for him.— 
True, they are directed to vote per capita, but what 
possible difference is there in the result, if a given 
/number of men are directed all to vote in one way, 
whether their aggregate vote is. given by a majority 
of them or each votes separately? In each of these 
states, it is notorious that there are congressional dis- 
tricts in which Mr. Van Buren is the first choice of 
the democratic party. It will thus.be seen that uni- 
formity in the mode of selection is now impractica- 
ble, and that each state has, it is believed, followed 
its ancient usages. It will also be seen, that while 
the friends of the candidates, other than Mr. Van 
Buren, have resolved much and talked much about 





——— 
——— 


the rights of minorities, the necessity of selecting 
delegates fresh from the people, the propriety of 
their appointment by the people in primary assem. 
blages, the district system and the per capita Voting 
they have uniformly thus far overlooked every one 
of these considerations in the actual selection of de. 
legates, while the friends of Mr. Mr. Van Buren 
with the single exception of Missouri, have as uni. 
formly respected them—and while every expression 
of sentiment in favor of Mr. Van Buren, and almost 
every selection of a delegate, has been freely charg. 
ed to “juggling,” “manauvering,” “dictation,” and 
“fraud,” not one word has fallen from his friends 
casting suspicion or censure on the proceeding of the 
friends of the other candidates, but they have heen 
generally approved and always acquiesed in. The 
time for the meeting of the convention, too, has been 
subsequently surrendered to those who required more 
time for preparation, and for making known the me- 
rits of their favorites—and all this has been done 
without any distinct declaration on the part of Mr. Cal- 
houn’s friends in South Carolina, or himself, that he or 
they will support the nominee of the convention! and even 
now the editor of the Richmond. Enquirer gets no 
response to his enquiry addressed for that purpose in 
all frankness, candor, and patriotism, to the Charles. 
ton Mercury, except the idle sneer that the “Rich. 
mond Enquirer, is great on the catechism!” 


‘At such a stage of the proceedings then it is, that 
New York is to ask herself, what shail she do at her 
September convention? We know of no alternative 
mode of choosing delegates, except by this conven- 
tion, or by calling congressional conventions for this 
sole purpose. We have no members of congress to 
elect this fall. Our friends, last fall, on mature re- 
flection, empowered the September convention 
‘either to choose the delegates to Baltimore or to 
determine how they should be chosen.” The meet- 
ing of the convention for these purposes, has been 
notified six months. There is no ground for charg- 
ing on the convention either surprise or dictation, 
whichever they do. 


‘“‘We trust that the ablest and wisest democrats in 
the state will be delegated to the Syracuse conven- 
tion. In their hands the honor and interests of New 
York will be entirely safe. If harmony, the inter- 
ests of the party, the claims of candidates, above all, 
if principle and honor require this great state to 
forego her just advantages, or to postpone or change 
her ancient and time-honored usages, the sacrifice 
will be made. If, on the other hand, it should be 
thought that her course has been, heretofore, for- 
bearing and yielding in an eminent degree, that it 
has not been met by corresponding liberality, that 
her repeated concessions have only led to further ex- 
actions, and that while she is playing with her 
strength, other states are consolidating theirs, and 
that with all the good nature, forbearance, and kind- 
ness, there 1s even now some doubt whether all will 
acquiese in the result of the national convention, 
then the convention will adhere to the usages of the 
party, will select the delegates in the accustomed 
mode, and will give the just weight of the state to 
the candidate of its choice. Whatever may be the 
course taken by the convention, there is hardly a 
possibility that the result would be varied in a con- 
gressional district in the state, or that any democrat 
who acknowledges the right of a majority to make 
a nomination and the duty of the whole party to pro- 
mote its success, will refuse to abide by it.” 


The Charleston Mercury of the 18th inst. contains 
an ably written article on the organization of the 
conventions from the Petersburg Republican, over the 
signature of ‘‘PenpLeron.”’ Also ithasa pithy edi- 
torial, which commences by saying, ‘‘The interest 
felt in the discussion of the rules for the constitution 
and action of the democratic convention is evidently 
extending and warming;”—and concludes one of his 
paragraphs thus:—‘‘That the delegates when chosen, 
are the representatives of those who choose them— 
bound by their instructions and by no other, would 
seem to be too plain a proposition to need argument 
or encounter opposition. Yet in Virginia they have 
disputed it, and seemed determined to ‘insist uncom- 
promisingly” upon their position. As however, the 
convention is a matter of agreement solely, if the 
states cannot agree, there is an end of it. ‘To those 
who present themselves to us in the pride of power, 
aid insist on straining power—usurped power too— 
to the utmost, for the sake of bearing us down, we 
answer that the convention is not proposed for the 
purpose of putting the foot of the majority on the 
neck of the minority, but for the purpose of amica- 
ble consultation and agreement, where all portions 
of the party may have their just weight and proper 
voice—and if they urge us, and threaten us, we will 
answer as the fiddler did the rowdy, ‘we will not take 
the trouble to come down stairs for the sake of being 





thrashed.’” 
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LETTER OF MR. ADAMS, ON SLAVERY. 

‘The followiug letter was addressed to Asa Wal- 
ker, Charles A. Stackpole, and F. M. Sabine, Erqs., 
committee of correspondence of a meeting of the 
citizens of Bangor and its vicinity, holden the 27th 
of May, 1843, and read ata meeting for celebrating 
the ninth anniversary of West India Emancipation, 
jn Bangor, August 1, 1843. 














Quincy, July 4, 1843. 

Feritow Citizens: I have received your leiter of 
the 9th ult., and perhaps, in answering it, my safest 
or most prudent course, would be to express my re- 
gret, that the precarious state of my health, and par- 
ticularly of my voice, would not warrant me in un- 
dertaking an engagement to deliver a public address 
upon any subject whatever, on the first day of next 
August. This answer I have been most reluctantly 
constrained to give to several other kind invitations 
to address the people on various other subjects in 
the course of the ensuing summer and autumn.— 
But the occasion of which you propose to celebrate 
the anniversary, is viewed in lights so entirely diffe- 
rent and opposite to each other, that it cannot be 
denied to have assumed both a religious and _poliii- 
cal aspect, and this must be my apology, while re- 
turning my thanks for your friendly invitation, for 
frankly unfolding to you other reasons which would 
have dictated to me the same conclusion, even if the 
state of my health admitted of my compliance with it. 

The extinction of slavery from the face of the 
earth is a problem, moral, political, religious, which 
at this moment rocks the foundations of human soci- 
ety throughont the regions of civilized man. It is 
indeed nothing more nor less than the consummation 
of the Christian religion. It is only as immortal be- 
ings that all mankind can in any sense be said to be 
born equal; and when the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence affirms as a self-evident truth, that all men are 
born equal, it is precisely the same as if the affirma- 
tion had been that all men are born with immortal 
souls. For take away from man his soul, the immor- 
tal spirit that is within him, and he would be a mere 
tameable beast of the field, and, like others of his kind, 
would become the property of his tamer. Hence it 
is, too, that by the law of nature and of God, man can 
never be made the property of man—and herein con- 
sists the fallacy with which the holders of slaves of- 
ten delude themselves, by assuming that the test of 
property is human law. The soul of one man cannot 

y human Jaw be made the property of another. The 
owner of a slave is the owner of a living corpse; but 
he is not the owner of a man, 

* * x * * * 6 ¥ ¥* 

After Louis the 16th lost his crown, he remem- 
bered and bitterly repented the part he had taken on 
the side of the natural equality of mankind, and the 
rights of human nature in the American revolution- 
ary war. For the revolution in France, by which he 
lost his throne and his life, was another fruit of the 
same self-evident truth, that all men are born equal, 
and have a ricur to life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness, without infringing upon the same right of 
all other men. 

Until the day of the Declaration of Independence, 
the condition of slavery was recognized as lawful, 
in all the English colonies. The constitution of 
the commonwealth of Massachusetts, established 
three years after the Declaration of Independence, 
adopted its self-evident truths, and the judges of the su- 
preme court of the commonwealth under that consti- 
tution, judicially decided that slavery within the com- 
monwealth was thereby ipso facto abolished. Since 
that day there has not been a slave within the state. 

The author of the declaration of independence was 


slave holding was an outrage upon the natural rights 
of mankind, at least as great as parliamentary taxa- 
tion without representation. He held that opinion to 
his dying day. He introduced it into his draught of the 
Declaration of Independence itself, imputing the exis- 
tence of slavery in Virginia to George the Third, as 


one of the crimes which proved him to be a tyrant, 


unfit to rule over a free people. 
Among the signers of the Declaration of Indepen- 


dence there were at least twenty slave holders— | 


probably thirty. They could not stomach the ap- 
plication of the self-evident truths to themselves, 
and they lopped it off as an unsightly excrescence 
upon the tree of liberty. But his grandson and exe- 
cutor has carefully preserved it in the double form 
of print and fac simile, in the edition which he has 
published of his writings, and there it stands, an un- 
answerable testimonial to posterity, that in the roll 
of American abolitionists, first and foremost after the 
hame of George Washington, is that of Thos. Jefferson. 

The result of the North American revolutionary 
war, had prepared the minds of the British Islands 


to contemplate with calm composure the new princi- ' 








ple engrafted upon the association of the civilized 

race of man, the self-evident truths—the natural equa- 

lity of mankind and the rights of man. 
* * * * * % * 

[After referring to the origin of the abolition of 
the slave trade in England, with Clarkson, he pro- 
ceeds:} 

People of that renowned island! children of the 
land of our forefathers! proceed, proceed, in this 
your glorious career, till the whole earth shall be re- 
deemed from the greatest curse that has ever afflict- 
ed the human race; proceed until millions upon mil- 
lions of your brethren of the human race, restored 
to the rights with which they were endowed by your 
and their Creator—but of which they have been 
robbed by ruffians of their own race—shall send their 
choral shouts of redemption to the skies in blessings 
upon your names. Oh! with what pungent mortifica- 
tion and shame must I confess, that in the transcen- 
dent glories of that day, our names will not be asso- 
ciated with yours! May heaven in mercy grant that 
we may be spared the deeper damnation of seeing our 
names recorded, not among the liberators, but with 
the oppressors of mankind. 


Fellow citizens, the first impulse of the regenera- 
tion of human liberty came from us—the fourth of 
July is our anniversary day. This was the principle 
proclaimed to the world as that which was to be 
among the nations of the earth. This is the bright- 
ness of our glory, and of this we cannot be bereaved. 
But how can we presume to share in the festivities 
and unite in songs of triumph of the first of August? 
Have we emancipated our slaves? Have we mulct- 
ed ourselves in a hundred millions of dollars to per- 
suade and prevail upon the man-stealer to relinquish 
his grasp upon his prey? Have we encompassed sea 
and land and sounded the clarion of freedom to the 
four winds of heaven to break the chain of slavery 
in the four quarters of the earth? Has the unction 
of our eloquence moved the bowels of compassion 
of the Holy Pontiff of the Roman Catholic church 
to issue the commands to his Christian flock against 
slavery and the slave trade? Have we softened the 
heart of the fiery Musselmen of Tunis, the follower 
of the war denouncing prophet of Mecca, to pro- 
claim liberty throughout his land? Are we carrying 
into Hindostan the inexpressible blessings of eman- 
cipation? Are we bursting open the everlasting gates 
and overleaping the wall of China, to introduce into 
that benighted empire in one concentratec sunbeam 
the light of civil and of Christian liberty? Oh! No! 
my countrymen! No! Nothing ofall this! Instead 
of all this, are we not suffering our own hands to be 
manacled, and our own feet to be fettered with the 
chains of slavery? 

Is it not enough to be told that—by a fraudulent 
erversion of language in the constitution of the 
nited States we have falsified the constitution itself, 

by admitting into both the Jegislative and executive 
departments of the government, an overwhelming re- 
presentation of one species of property, to the exclu- 
sion of all others, and that the odious property in 
slaves? It is not enough that by this exclusive privi- 
lege of property representation, confined to one sec- 
tion of the country, an irresistible ascendancy in the 
action of the general government has been secured, 
not indeed to that section, but to an oligarchy of slave 
holders in that section, and to the cruel oppression of 
the poor in that same section itself? Is it not enough 
that by the operation of this radical iniquity in the 
organization of the goverment, an immense disposi- 
tion of all offices, from the highest to the lowest, civil, 
military, naval, executive, and judicial, are held by 
slave holders? Have we not seen the sacred right of 
petition totally suppressed for the people of the free 


| States, during a succession of years, and it is not yet 
a slaveholder. His self-evident truths taught him that | 


inexorably suppressed? 
Have we not seen for the last twenty years the 


constitution and solemn treaties with foreign nations | © 


trampled on by cruel oppression and lawless impri- 
sonment of colored mariners in the southern states? 
In cold blooded defiance of a solemn adjudication by 
a southern judge in the circuit court of the Union? 
And is this not enough? Have not the people of the 
free states been required to renounce for their own 
citizens the rights of habeas corpus and trial by jury, 
and to coerce that base surrender of the only prac- 
tical security to all personal rights? Have not the 
slave breeders by state legislatiun subjected to fine 
and imprisonment the citizens of the free states for 
merely coming within their jurisdiction? Have we 
not tamely submitted for years to the daily violation 
of the freedom of the post office and of the press by 
a committee of seal breakers; and have we not seen 
asworn post master general formally avow that 
though he could not license this cut purse protection 
of the peculiar institution, the perpetrators of this 
highway robbery must justify themselves by the 
plea of necessity? And has the pillory of the peniten- 
liary been the reward of that post master general? 


Has the supreme and unparalleled absurdity of 
stipulating by treaty to keep a squadron of eighty 
guns for five years, without intermission, upon the 
coast of Africa, to suppress the African slave trade, 
and at the same time denying, at the point of the 
bayonet, the right of that squadron to board and ex- 
amine any slaver, all but sinking under the cargo of 
victims, if she but hoist a foreign flag—has this di- 
plomatic bone been yet picked clean? Or is our in- 
direct participation in the African slave trade to be 
pretected at whatever expense of blood or treasure? 
Is the supreme executive chief of this commen- 
wealth yet to speak not for himself, but for her 
whole people, and pledge them to shoulder their 
musxets and endorse their knapsacks against the fa- 
natical, non-resistant abolitionist, whenever the over- 
seers may please to raise the bloody flag, with the 
swindling watchword of the Union? Oh! my friends, 
I have not the heart to join in the festivity on the 
first of August, the British anniversary of disen- 
enthralled humanity, while all this, and infinitely 
more than I could tell, but that I would spare the 
blushes of my country, weighs down my spirits, with 
the uncertainty, sinking into my grave as I am, whe- 
ther she is doomed to be numbered among the first 
liberators or the last oppressors of the race of immer- 
tal man. 

Let the long trodden down African, restored by 
the cheering voice and Christian hand of Britain to 
his primitive right and condition of manhood, clap 
his hands and shout for joy on the anniversary, first 
of August. Let the lordly Briton strip off much of 
his pride on other days of the year, and reserve it 
atl, for the pride of conscious beneficence on that day. 
What lover of classical learning ever read the ac- 
count in Livy or in Plutarch, of the restoration to 
freedom of the Grecian cities by the Roman Consul 
Flamininus, without feeling the bosom heave and his 
blood flow cheerily in his veins. The heart leaps 
with sympathy when we read that on the first pro- 
clamation by the herald the immense assembled mul- 
titude in the tumult of astonishment and joy could 
scarcely believe their own ears, that they called 
back the herald and made him repeat the proclama- 
tion—and then* - ° Then rung the wel- 
kin with long and redoubled shouts of exultation, 
clearly proving that of all the enjoyments accessible 
to the hearts of men, nothing is so delightful to them 
as liberty. 

Upwards of two thousend years have revolved 
since that day, and Ist of August is to the Briton of 
this age what the day of the proclamation of Flami- 
niuus was to the ancient Roman. Yes, let them 
celebrate the Ist of August as the day of their deli- 
verance and of glory—and leave to us the pleasant 
employment of commenting upon their motives, of 
devising means to shelter the African slaver from 
their search, and of squandering millions to support 
on a pestilential coast a squadron of the stripes and 
stars, with instructions sooner to scuttle their ships 
than to molest the pirate slaver who shall make his 
flag-staff the herald of a hie. 

Apologizing to you, gentlemen, for the length of 
the letter, I will close it with an ejaculation to hea- 
ven that you may live to substitute for the first of 
August the day when slavery shall be proclaimed a 
word without meaning in all the languages of the 
earth, and when the power of emancipation shall be 
extinguished in universal freedom! ‘To share in the 
jubilant chorus of that day, if my voice could burst 
from the cerements of the tomb, it should be to shout, 
hallelujah! for the Lord God omnipotent reigneth; 
let the earth rejoice, and be glad! 

JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 





*i ne Latun quoiation in the copy, ina N. York paper, 
is so mutilated, that we omit rather than attempt te de- 
cipher it. (Ep. N. Rec. 














ANTI-SLAVERY CONVENTION. 





Having inserted extracts from the proceedings of 
the Anti-Slavery Convention held in London, we 
were anxious to find some account of the proceed- 
ings of the Anti-Slavery societies of this country, 
but bave not been so fortunate as to meet with any 
detailsof the meeting held lately in Boston, except 
the following, which we extract from the Boston 
Post: 

,,On Wednesday and Thursday (old election week) 
I attended, for some time, at this convention, at the 
Miller Tabernacle in Howard street. The per- 
formances. (speaking) were of a mixed kind, trage- 
dy, comedy, and farce, according to the disposition, 
character, education, and talents of the orators. 
There was the eloquence of bold, rude, unpolished 
invective; of !udicrous, homely, illiterate sarcasm, 
of glaring absurdity or insanity,; and sometimes of 
the most finished, classical, powerful rhetoric, 





which Cicero would not have blushed to own, and 
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which is not, perhaps, surpassed here, either in the 
puipit or at the bar. There were brother Remond 


jet black), and brother Garrison—brother Douglas) 


(colored) and brother Quincy—brother Latimer, und 
brother Jackson—brother Foster, for uncontrolled 
liberty of speech, and sister Folsom for the same, 
but quarrelling with each other, notwithstanding. 
There was one class for preserving order in debate, 
and another class for keeping no order at all. There 
was one set for ste geese and abolishing the cler- 
gy and the church, insisting on its being necessary 
before the abolition of slavery can succeed, and there 
was another set, with brother May at their head, in 
favor of the continuance but reformation of the mi- 
nistry and the church, for the use of such as requir- 
ed those aids. There was sister somebody with her 
party, who contended that it is sin to take money for 
the support of a minister from a slaveholder, whose 
money was earned by his slave; and there was bro- 
ther Pierpont, with others, for taking what they can 
get, whether of slaveholders, rum-makers, or rum- 
sellers. ‘There was one party (a very large one) for 
consuming the time in useless strife about questions 
of order, and other frivolous topics, for the sake of 
hearing themselves talk, andof gaining a trifling 
victory Over a rival speaker; and there was another 
party (a very small one indeed) with a most modest, 
respectable, and apparently sincere and benevolent 
person at their head, who were for discussing and 
devising means for the speedy freedom of the slave— 
discussious, on account of which some persons 
(himself probably meaning) had come five hundred 
miles to this city. 

One of the principal topics on Wednesday and 
Thursday was, whether the ministry and the church, 
as now existing and organized, were divinely insti- 
tuted or commanded. In the discussion, however, 
the question seemed to be whether individual minis- 
ters are specially called, appointed, and empowered 
by God to expound the scriptures, and to dictate to 
the people on religious subjects. One of the speak- 
ers, brother Campbell, related several anecdotes to 
the point. The rev. Mr. Towne, he said, had de- 
clared, that he wished all his doctrines to be discus- 
sed by his hearers; that all had a right to judge for 
themselves, and to discuss religious points among 
themselves. Taking him at his word, this speaker 
undertook to discuss certain points ata church or 
conference meeting, but was put down by Mr. 
Towne, and forbid to speak upon such questions in 
vestry meetings. He alone, he said, was authorised 
to teach, advise, and enlighten others of his congre- 
gation on such subjects. Other instances of a simi- 
jar nature were related. 


Brother Pierpont came in, during the pendency of 
this question, while a sister was speaking of the sin- 
fulness of taking money in payment of a minister’s 
salary from a slaveholder derived from slave labor. 
The reverend brother took fire like a Jocofoco match 
and rose to reply; and he very soon became deeply 
involved in his favorite subjects, the temperance 
cause, and his Jong disputes with his parishioners. 
He said that some of his flock were rum-distillers 
and rum-sellers; but he should be very glad to ob- 
tain from them what they owed him for his salary, 
that he might be able to pay his debts, even though 
their money was earned in making and selling rum. 
But be would tell them plainly and boldly, when he 
received their money, that he should use it to nourish 
his body for the purpose of doing all in his power, 
while his life should last, to destroy their business 
and prevent their making any more money in that 
way. He would even take the money of his satanic 
majesty himself; but he would tell him, at the same 
time, that he should do his utmost to overturn his 
kingdom and destroy his power. He would not scru- 
ple to take his money, but he would, at the same 
time, boldly take the cloven-footed giver by the 
horns. He was here called to order by brother 
Quincy, the moderator, and told that the question 
was not about ministers’ salaries, but whether they 
or their order were divinely instituted; or, rather, 
whether the belief of such a divine institution must 
not be rooted out, and the present establishment and 
organization of ministers and churches be abolished, 
betore slavery could be abolished. Brother P. then 
disclaimed, for himself, any such divine authority. 
He claimed being a man, and nothing more. He 
stood six feet high or over in his shoes, and that, he 
thought, entitled him to be considered a man, and re- 
spected as such. He preached as a mere man, and 
performed his other duties in that character. The 
speaker, however, soon diverged into his old favor- 
ite subject of salaries and parish disputes—was again 
called to order by brother Quincy—and, having no- 
thing further to say about the real question at issue, 
resumed his seat. 

On Thursday, the question came up, whether a 
true, honest, conscientious abolit‘onist could proper- 
ly accept any office, or vote for any officer, who takes 





an oath to sustain the constitution of the U. States 
—that constitution recognising and sustaining slave- 
ry. The affirmative was taken, I believe, by every 
speaker; and brother Wendell Phillips delivered an 
extemporaneous speech in its support, which, for 
ingenuity of reasoning, aptness of illustration, readi- 
ness of quotation from the greatest British and Ame- 
rican statesmen, purity of diction, fluency and hap- 
piness of language, chaste and beautiful figures, pro- 
priety and elegance of pronunciation, and in a word, 
of classical oratory worthy of the Augustan age it- 
self, has been, it appeared to me, rarely surpassed 
even by our most gi:ted and admired speakers. It is 
to be regretted that his fine talents, except on occa- 
sions of this kind, are hid in the earth, and are ab- 
solutely unknown to the community in general. 
During the discussion of this or some other ques- 
tion, brother Foster “had the platform,” but depart- 
ing from the question entirely, was called to order 
by the moderator. He refused to obey, and insisted 
on his right to say what he pleased, and to discuss 
any subject he pleased. Upon this, the moderator, 
brother Quincy, left the chair and abdicated his office. 
A motion was then made, by the “‘order party,” that 
the chair should be sustained. A long and angry de- 
bate ensued, in the courseof which brother Foster 
insisted that the moderator had only power to advise, 
but not to control a speaker. He had long contend- 
ed for this right of speech, and he never would re- 
linquish it. He had been imprisoned for exercising 
it in religious assemblies, and he was ready to be put 
in prison again for asserting it. Every person had 
this right, except the insane; and he considered Ab- 
by Folsom insane, and therefore not entitled to it. 
Sister Folsom being present, rose under feelings of 
the greatest indignation. They both had been ar- 
rested and tried for disturbing religious meetings. 
He had been committed tu jail, and she was sent to 
the hospital at Worcester. She told brother Foster 
that in calling her insane, he had committed, she be- 
heved, the “unpardonable sin against the Holy 
Ghost,” and it would be found, at the day of judg- 
ment, that he was now “fighting against God.” But 
she would say, as the Saviour said of his enemies 
and revilers, ‘Father forgive them, for they know 
not what they do.” She had, it is true, been cruel- 
ly, unjustly, and wickedly sent, by those usurpers, 
the courts and judges, without righteous authority, 
to the Worcester house of the dead. They call ita 
hospital, said she, but most absurdly and improperly 
for there is no hospitality there! She continued, a 
few minutes, speaking with energy, distinctness and 
grammatical correctness, commanding the most earn- 
est attention, tough sometimes interrupted by a 
burst at the oddity or pungency of her expressions. 
The ilhiberal, unfeeling, and uncalled-for rudeness of 
brother Foster was amply compensated by a highly 
complimentary remark of brother Phillips after- 
wards, in regard to the great aptness and propriety 
of an observation made by her on another occasion. 


After a long and pretty warm discussion among 
the brethren, the question was put to the audience, 
‘that the chair be sustained,” and was carried by a 
very large majority. Mr. Quincy was then unani- 
mously invited to resume the chair, which he did; but 
brother Foster, finding himself not supported in his 
liberty doctrine, declared his withdrawal from the 
society and convention, with the intention of labor- 
ing in the “sectarian field” in future. In these dis- 
orderly labors, he will probably be soon sentenced 
again to imprisonment for disturbing religious meet- 
ings. 

te the convention were two colored brethren, who 
exhibited superior talents and acquirements in ora- 
tory. Brother Remond, of Salem, is a young man, 
a black nigger, as he called himself. He is very flu- 
ent and energetic; his language is correct, his style 
good, and his pronunciation unexceptionable. Hav- 
ing, in his lecturing travels, been roughly handled 
and ignominiously treated, he is very violent and 
abusive of ministers, deacons, and church members, 
who did not sustain him, pouring out the vials of his 
wrath, also, upon those “scoundrels” the rail road 
directors, especially those in Salem. He manifested 
an almost rabid antipathy againt the “Jim Crow 
car,” designed expressly for the special accomoda- 
tion of “the miggers.”” He seemed quite a favorite 
with some of the white young ladies uf the audience, 
with whom he occasionally seated himself. 

Brother Douglas is a mulatto, less ardent and vio- 
Jent than brother Remond, but a very good speaker. 
He is older, more dignified and moderate, shows 
more considerateness and prudence, and is probably 
much the wiserman. They were both, together 
with George Latimer, added to the committee ap- 
pointed to waiton President LP vow and to request 
nim to manumit all his slaves. his request will be, 
no doubt, highly acceptable to the president, and will 
be rendered the more gratifying by this most appro- 
priate addition to the committee.” 
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MR. EVERETT, our minister at the court of g 
James, was a guest at the annual dinner of the Royal 
Agricultural Society, at Derby, on the 14th of July 
His health being proposed by the chairman, Ear 
Spencer, he made a speech, a report of which we 
annex: 

Mr. Everett, upon rising to return thanks, was re. 
ceived with loud and long continued cheering. He 
said—My lord and gentiemen, I assure, you without 
affectation, that when J consider the kind manner jn 
which you, my lord, have spoken of me and my coun. 
try, lam almost overpowered by my feelings, anq 
want words to express them—(cheers.) 

Such a notice, from such a company, of myself and 
my country, from this intelligent assembiy of English 
noblemen, and gentlemen, and yeomen—from you m 
lord, who have borne the flag of your country wit 
honor on the sea—(cheers,) and who sustain a posi- 
tion of such importance and respectability on shore 
—sir, 1 want words to thank you as I ought.—Yoy 
have done me no more than justice, I assure you, in 
ascribing to me the kindest feelings toward the land 
of my fathers—(cheers. ) 
liever in the efficacy of a race and of blood. I donot 
think it is confined to a question of short-horns and 
Herefords, and South Downs and Leicesters. 

I believe in'the race of men as well as of the inferior 
animals—(cheers.) Attached as I am ardently, pas- 
sionately, to my own country, desirous to strain every 
nerve in her service, and if need be to shed every drop 
of blood in her defence—(cheers,) yet I rejoice that 
my ancestors were the countrymen of your ancestors. 
My lord, the sound of my native language beyond the 
sea is music to my ears—(cheers.) I do rejoice that 
when I speak my own mother tongue I speak in the 
mother tongue also of a kindred people like that of 
yourselves—(cheers); and my lord, if there is any oc- 
casion—if there is any meeting that ought to bring us 
together as brethren, is it not at a meeting of those 
devoted to the great parent art, the common interest 
of civilized nations‘/—(cheers.) 

Oh, my lord, I believe that if one thousandth part 
of the energy, of the skill, of the treasure, that have 
tse; pended by rival nations in the deadly struggle 
of wnat is called ‘‘the field” had been employed in a 
generous emulation to see who could excel the other 
in the arts of peace (cheers), ] believe, my lord, if this 
had been done, you farmers would have driven us di- 
plomatists out of the field (cheers;) at any rate you 
would leave us very little to do in carrying on angry 
international discussions. You have been pleased to 
allude to the important commercial connection be- 
tween our two countries; it is important, and most 
earnestly and heartily do I wish that it might become 
more so (cheers.) But there 1s a thought on this sub- 
ject which has struck me, since I listened to your 
lordship’s instructive speech Jast evening, illustrating 
the incalculable importance of agricultural pursuits. 

The commerce beiween our two countries 1s the 
largest that is carried on between any two countries 
on the face of the globe. The annual commerce be- 
tween Great Britain and the United States is nearly 
twofold that which you carry on with any other peo- 
ple. The entire annual movement of this commerce 
both ways,—your exports to tiie United States—your 
imports from the United States—either of them singly 
being twice as great as your commerce with any other 
nation. And yet what think you it amounts to? About 
as much as the value of the annual crop of oats and 
beans in Great Britain—(cheers.) I take the fact 
from the instructive essay of your worthy collabora- 
teur, Mr. Pusey. 

One more fact to show the importance of your agri- 
culture. The whole foreign commerce of Great Bri- 
tain, in pursuit of which you overshadow the ocean 
with your fleets and plant your colonies in the farthest 
islands, is actually less in value than the annual grass 
crop of these islands. [Cheers.] So truly was it said 
that he was the greatest benefactor who could make 
two blades of grass grow where only one grew before. 
[Cheers.] {tdoes not become me, my lord—I wil! not 
say as a stanger—by your kindness you will allow me 
to throw off that name (cheers)—but as your guest, 
it does not become me to enter into great details on 
this occasion; but it struck me, in going over your 
Bee et yard this morning, that however neglectful 
and inactive * pe may have been heretofore inthe im- 
provement of agriculture, there is nothing to com- 
plain of now. 

It does not seem to me that there is an amount of 
science, of mechanical skill, of practical sagacity, of 
capital, and of attention, on the part of the higher or- 
ders—of diligence and perseverance on the part of 
the intermediate and laboring classes, combined for 
the promotion of agriculture, that has never been 
equalled in the history of the world. (Cheers.) And 
it isa most remarkable fact, if you will pardon me 


My lord, Iam a great be. 
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<a 
for indulging in a general reflection, that till lately, 
all great discoveries and improvements in agriculture 
seem to have been the product of the very earliest 
infancy of mankind. Who can tell, my lord, when 
that instrument that lies at the basis of all civilization, 
the plough, was invented! Who can tell when man 
first called in the humble partners of his Jabor, the 
horse, the ox, the cow, the swine, the sheep, and took 
them into profitable alliance with himself: 

if you could find out who was the shepherd that first 
caught the wild dog, and taught him te help and tend 
the flock, you ought to rear a monument of brass or 
a marble cenotaph to his memory—a higher monu- 
ment than was ever raised to hero or monarch. Who 
knows where the cereal grains or the esculent roots 
were, first cultivated? There is but one of them, as 

ou know, the potatoe, of which the history is known 
“all the rest retire back into the darkest antiquity. 
They were cultivated at a time when your ancestors 
were roaming over the morasses of the now beautiful, 
free and merry England— (Cheers); when our ances- 
tors were roaming painted savages through the land. 
Aye, when the Romans and Greeks were living on 
beech nuts and acorns—(hear hear.) 

It seems, in fact, that in reference to the progress 
of agriculture, mankind has followed that curious law 
which Mr. Owen alluded to at the council dinner yes- 
terday—the law which governs the ruminating ani- 
mals inthe tropics. He pointed out tous most beau- 
tifully that the ruminating animals there have a large 
fat hump between the shoulders. This is nourished 
and grows in the first five months of the year, when 
there is plenty of food, and they get along with the 
hump as well as they can through the seven succeeding 
months of scarcity. So itseems with mankind with 
respect to agricultural discoveries. In the very infan- 
cy of the race they got this large fat hump between 
the shoulders, and for 3000 years they lived upon lit- 
tle or nothing else—-[cheers and laughter.} The 
very plough that we read of in Virgil we may now see 
in use in the south of wei 

We see it still in the hands of the peasantry as we 
discover it in bas relief on the sculptured remains of 
antiquity. It is a most pleasing fact that tuis revival 
of the great art of agriculture in these latter days of 
the world is the work of the Anglo-Saxon race of 
which you have spoken. Ithas been leftto you, and 
if you will permit me to say to us, living as we do in 
this ungenial climate, beneath these weeping skies; 
(the rain was at this moment descending in torrents, 
and the observation was loudly cheered:) it has been 
left to us to do, that which not Italy nor Greece has 
been able to do with all their sunny ciimate. 

Yes, and it is the want of those tropical luxuries, 
those enervating breezes of the south, that has given 
you, that has given us, the hardihood, that persever- 
ance, that industry, that resolution, that are worth all 
the specie and the gold of the tropics—(cheers.) Yes 
it is this that enables you to make that boast which 
I hope you will permit me, for my country, to join— 

**Man is the nobler growth our soil supplies, 

And souls are ripened in our northern skies.” 
(cheers.) I beg your pardon for the length or time 
I have detained you.  poknees you that when these 
shouts shall be heard across the Atlantic, as thev will 
in 18 or 19 days, they will be echoed from hearts as 
warm as yours—(cheers.) 


LORD MORPETH thea rose to propose the next 
toast. Hisflordship was most loudly cheered. He said, 
my lord Hardwicke and gentlemen, I have but one fear 
on this occasion, and I think it a just one, for I 
bught to mention to you that I have now, for the first 
time, the privilege of being present at one of your 
annual celebrationsI have no knowledge whatever—. 
to my great loss be it spoken--of the business of 
agriculture, either in theory, or what is still more 
essential, in practice; and | have no other’ preten- 
sions to be enrolled with your society, much less 
thus to stand forward among you, beyond that which 
is contained in a full and unqualified recognition of 
its importance (hear, hear, and cheers], and a most 
lively desire for its progress and wellare [cheers 
again}. My fear, then is, lest, should I be so unwise 
as to allow myself much latitude in my preface to 
the toast I hold in my hand, |] should commit some 
egregious blunder—that I should plough my furrows 
crooked, or put too inany horses to my team; in short, 
that I should be guilty of something which would 
have the effect of showing me up completely ig the 
eyes of my more competent and better instructed 
hearers. The more especially so, to tell the frank 
truth, as I am not aware whether the toast with 
which I am entrusted will appeal with equal force 
to the sympathies of all whom I[ have now the honor 


of addressing. The toast 1s, first, for agriculture. | P 
You} P 


So far good. This is all plain sailing here. 
will all be disposed, no doubt, to render agriculture 
the share of honor which it claims and deserves, 
The toast then goes on to mention manufact.ures and 


can, with great brevity, I will assure you, state the 
very best grounds why these adjuncts are entitled to 

our favorable reception; and, although I have the 
sand te of believing that in the crowded area be- 
fore ine there must be persons eminently distinguish- 
ed for their enterprize and success in both manufac- 
turing and commercial pursuits, yet I confess it to 
be my conviction that the agriculturists have a de- 
cided majority in the present company [cheers]. 
Therefore, for mere gentility’s sake, I hope the ma- 
jority will be inclined to extend tothe minority a 
cordial and courteous greeting [cheers]. You agri- 
culturists are too much impressed with the value of 
‘good breeding” [great laughter] to exhiby your- 
selves in the light of that character, which is termed 
the tyrant majority. Moreover, unfeigned, indeed, 
as is my respect for all pertaining to agriculture— 
honorable and invigorating as are all its pursuits— 
taking their date from time’s own beginning—growing 
with every growth of civilization, and advancing 
with the advances of light, truth and knowledge— 
indispensable and inestimable truly as are its varied 
contributions to the public welfare and the national 
prosperity and greatness—I yet much question whe- 
ther, in view of ali these, it could conveniently dis- 
pense with the assistance and encouragement afford- 
ed it by the other adjuncts of the toast (hear, hear]. 
We are no longer, if our inclination should’ per- 
chance lie that way, to becomea nation of Arcadian 
shepherds [laughter]. Jt has been our lot to bear for 
many centuries now a great and important part in 
the complicated concerns of the world, and in doing 
so we have hae the privilege of incurring a great na- 
tional debt [hear, hear]. I would remind you that 
manufactures and commerce have materially aided 
in enabling us to attain to that height of influence 
and renown at which we have now arrived; and al- 
though the pipe has alwavs been considered as ex- 
clusively a pastoral instrument, we must rely upon 
commerce nd manufactures to enable us to pay the 
piper, [great laughter and cheering}. Agriculture 
provides us with able and ingenious hands, but we 
are forced to rely also on manufactures and com- 
merce for some of the open and capacious mouths 
{hear, hear] The more we observe and look into 
every department of employment that engaged the 
family of man,the more shall we find that we all 
stand essentially in need of each other [cheers]. The 
great and extensive producer is an admirable per- 
sonage certainly, but he has a most useful adjunct in 
the stout consumer [hear, hear]. Many persons had 
imagined at various agés of the world, that they 
could make themselves better men by becoming re- 
cruits, and cooping themselves up in sequestered and 
solitary cells, and untrodden deserts, but this was 
certainly pushing the principle of protection, in mo- 
rality { mean, somewhat too far [laughter and cheers]. 
The human family can only thrive by the exercise of 
the social virtues [hear, hear],and man’s works must 
thrive by the aid of mutual dependencies [great 
cheers]. 1 am as ready and willing as any man can 
be, to cry “speed the plough,” but ploughs, before 
they can be used, must be made, must be manufac- 
tured; and though we read in our ancient story books 
of dragon’s teeth growing up intoa crop of armed 
men, | doubt whether even the most successful com- 
petitor in drill or broad cast, can succeed in turning 
up a ready made plough [hearand laughter]. Who- 
ever has carefully inspected the agricultural imple- 
ments exhibited this day, will see in the perfection 
of invention and executive skill to which they have 
attained, sufficient reason why manufactures should 
be associated with agriculture, in our aspirations for 
successful pursuit in all the great branches of our 
national industry. And especially, give me leave to 
add, should such be the case, in the particular spot 
where they were holding their present meeting, with- 
in the county and borough of Derby. It was true 
that the first machine introduced for the throwing of 
silk by Sir Thomas Lombe, and the claims of manu- 
facturers for countenance and support, should not be 
made light of in the country, which has been, and 
which is, a favorite residence with the Arkwrights; 
and near the shades which haye been planted by the 
benevolence of the Strutts [cheers]. I can assure 
you, gentlemen, that the pleasyre of attending this 
meeting has been no common gratification to me— 
looking, as I do, at the various materials of which it 
is composed, the spirit by which it is conducted, and 
the many and re / oom objects at which jt aims. 
Jt has been brought together from no motive what- 
ever of party feeling or party excitement, to swell 
the breath of a popylar movement, or to ojl the 
wheels of any periioaler intrigue (great rom Its 

urposes gre ql] pure, and par, patriotic, It has 
laced side by side many goodly samples of the ho- 
nest-faced and high-hearted F beware” of England, 
with some of the brightest and choicest specimens of 
its ancient aristocracy. And when J say this of the 





commerce [tremendous cheering]. Now [ think I 








latter, it is because I feel convinced that their own 


charitable wishes and forwardness in all benevolent 
purposes, entitle them to praise far more than any 
accumulation of mere ancestral honors [cheers]. As- 
sembled together, as we are, in the very heart and 
centre of England, this meeting is not limited even 
to English boundaries. We have amongst us Mr. 
Smith of Deanston, who has invaded us with his 
subsoil plough, and has, like the Pretender of old, 
penetrated as far even as the good town of Derby it- 
self [laughter]. But the parallel, I am happy to 
say, here ceases. The character of Mr. Smithis 
certainly not that of a pretender, for we find that he 
has done what the other failed to do; he has made 
his halt in the metropolis itself [cheers]. We are 
also honored by the presence amongst us of an agri- 
cultural deputation from Ireland [great cheering}; 
and I have no doubt they are fully prepared to as- 
sure us that they have no intention whatever of re- . 
pealing the union which now so happily subsists be- 
tween them and us [cheers and ene) I do not 
desire to be here betrayed iato subjects of agrave and 
serious character; but the union which they are de- 
sirous of maintaining is that between Irish oats and 
Saxon horses [laughter]. I am most happy also in 
perceiving that we count this day among our guests 
those who come from a far distant land, but who 
speak the same language, and are identified in origin 
with ourselves. The meeting has already, I am glad 
to say, given sufficient and cheering testimony that 
they were rejoiced to see amongst them such of the 
citizens of the United States as are now present, and 
especially so to see them represented by the amiable 
and accomplished statesman who so worthily con- 
ducts the affairsof his government with our-ewn 
[cheers]. It will not, perhaps, altogether savor of 
modesty, though it will not be altogether a depar- 
ture from the technical phraseology of the week. If 
I am to observe that they are of a good and approv- 
ed stock [cheer]; and you may take the word of one 
who speaks from experience of the matter, that in 
frank and cordial hospitality to the guest and strang- 
er, John, the elder Bull, must work hard to come up 
to Jonathan, the lusty yearling [iaughter and cheers}. 
I have already sufficiently indicated the claims which 
manufactures and commerce have to be allied in this 
toast with agriculture; and to participate in the ho- 
nors which you now propose to bestow upon the 
most important branches of our industry; and when 
I reflect, besides all else, what commerce has ac- 
complished, in developing the energies and augmente 
ing the welfare of our country; how much it has 
done to bring together the scattered branches of the 
human family; to unite people with people, clime 
and clime, and man with man, in a great enriching, 
and healing intercourse; to soften the harsh asperi- 
ties of international jealousies, and to curb the sa- 
vage tendencies to strife and murderous war. [ 
think you will all agree with me that it also ought to 
be associated inthe glorious partnership, and it is, 
therefore, with infinite pleasure and confidence that 
I now call upon you all to drink “agriculture, manu- 
factures, and commerce.” The noble lord, on re- 
suming his seat, was most vociferously cheered, and 
the toast was drunk standing, with three times three. 


On the day preceding that on which the grand din- 
ner of the members of the society was given, there 
was a dinnerof 440 members of the council of the 
society and others, including many invited guests. 
Among these was Mr. Henry Colman, agent of the 
Massachusetts Agricultural Society. His health be- 
ing proposed by the president, he returned thanks in 
a speech as follows: 

Mr. Cotmay acknowledged the kindness and hos- 
pitality with which he had been received ever since 
his arrival in this country. He had been greatly 
struck with the beautiful show of implements, but he 
could assure them that he much regretted there was 
not among them a machine for making after-dinner 
speeches. [Laughter]. Mr. Colman then proceed- 
ed to descant in warm terms upon the importance 
of agriculture. It was the art of arts, and the con- 
servation of public morals. Persons might do with- 
out lawyers and doctors, and even preachers, if eve- 
ry one would take proper care of his health, conduct 
and conscience; and they could do without soldiers, 
if every one would act upon the golden rule, ‘Do 
unto others as you would be done by;”—(cheers]— 
but he could not conceive how they cocld do without 
agricultyre, [Cheers and laughter]. While, how- 
ever, they were making all these improvements in 
implemenis, modes of culture, and the rearing of 
animals, he hoped they would not forget the laborers 
—([cheers]—those by whose means they were ena- 
bled to accumulate wealth, but would endeavor to 
improve their <ondition as mych as possibile. (Cheers). 
He congratulated them on the good understanding 
that subsisted between England and America; and 
God forbid that either ocean or mountain, or worse 
than that, any political distinctions should sever 





them. [Prolonged cheering.} 
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FAREWELL ADDRESS OF JACQUIS, HEAD 
CHIEF OF THE WYANDOTS, TO GOV, 
SHANNON. We have several objects in view in 
visiting you, the governor of the state. First, it was 
due him as the chief magistrate of this great state; 
and, secondly, it was due to the people of Ohio, to 
whom, through their governor, we speak, and bid 
them an affectionate farewell. We came here, also, 
to ask the extension of executive clemency to an un- 
fortunate brother of our nation, and we now thank you 
for granting our prayer in that behalf. 


We part with the people of Ohio with feelings the 
more kind, because there has not been any hostility 
between your people and ours ever since the treaty 
of Gen. Wayne at Greenville. Aimosi fifty years of 

rofound peace between us have passed away, and 
te endeared your people to ours. Whatever may 
be our future fate beyond the Mississippi, whither 
we are bound, we shall always entertain none but 
feelings the most kind and grateful towards the peo- 
ple of Ohio, Before Wayne’s treaty, there had been 
one long war between our fathers and your ances- 
tors. At that treaty, our people promised peace, and 
they have kept that promise faithfully. We will for- 
ever keep that promise as long as the sun shines or 
the rivers run. When we arrive at the place of our 
destination, surrounded, as we shall be, by red men, 
less acquainted with them than we are with white 
men, we shall always take great pleasure in telling 
the Indians of that vast region, how kind, how peace- 
ful, how true, faithful, and honest your people have 
been to our people. 

If at any future day, any of our people should vi- 
sit this state, we hope that your people will see that 
they do not suffer for food or any of the necessaries 
of life; that when thirsty, you will give him drink— 
when hungry, you will give him food—or naked, you 
will give hima clothes—or sick, you will hea! him.— 
And we, on our part, promise the same kindness to 
any of your people, should they visit us in our far 
western future home. 

Our original intention was to have passed through 
Columbus, as a nation,on our departing journey from 
Ohio to the west; but for the purpose of shortening 
our route, on so long a journey, the principal part 
of our people have passed through Urbana. But.al- 
though for the reason stated, our people have passed 
through Ohio by the shortest route, yet they could 
not forego the pleasure of sending you their chief, 
and addressing you, and through you the people of 
Ohio, language of truth, friendship, and sincerity. 


Our fathers have often ranged this valley with 
your fathers, in peace and friendshp, and we wished 
your people to know that we have the same kind 
feelings that existed in times past, and we wish you 
to know that we wish to perpetuate and keep alive 
the same brotherly feeelings. In other states and 
territories, the Indians have lived, surrounded by 
white men, with whom they had occasional out- 
breaks, wars, and difficulties; but between us and 
your people, the chain of peace and friendship has 
always continued to be bright, smooth, and free from 
rusty or bloody spots. You are the representative 
of your people; therefore be so good as to tell your 
people what we say on this final parting occasion, 
and say to them to believe us to be always hereafter, 
what we always have been, the friends of the peo- 
ple of Ohio. 

GOV. SHANNON’S REPLY. 

Your visit to the vapital of Ohio, before leaving 
the land of your fathers for your new home beyond 
the Mississippi, and the kind and friendly feelings 
which you have manifested in tendering to me, and 
through me, to the citizens of Ohio, an affectionate 
farewell, will not fail to excite in the breast of every 
citizen of this state,as it has in mine, additional 
feelings of friendship, and regard for you and those 
you represent. ’ 

] am gratified in having this opportunity to tender 
to you personally, and thorough you, to the Wyan- 
doit nation, the esteem and friendly feelings of the 
citizens of Ohio, and in their name, bid you an af- 
fectionate farewell. In doing se, I am sure I but 
express the feelings, and comply with the wishes of 
every citizen of this state. ‘he Wyandott nation 
having Jong lived in our midst, and on terms of peace 
and friendship with us, and having been an ally and 
friend during the last war with Great Britain, and 
shared with usin the toils and dangers, as well as 
the glories of that contest, are endeared to us by ties 
too strong to be broken, and by recollections that can 
never be lorgotten. Although in future you will be 
removed from us by distance, and the social inter- 
course which has heretofore so long and so happily 
existed between your people and us, will, in a great 
measure, coase—yet, rest assured, we will forever 











cherish for you and your people the most friendly 
feelings, and that in going to your new home, you 
carry with you the esteem and respect of the citi- 
zens of Ohio. Since the treaty of Greenville, which 
brought peace to your people and to us—a treaty 
alike honorable to both parties—no one circumstance 
has occurred to disiurb the harmony and friendship 
existing between your people and citizens of this 
state—a circumstarice highly creditable to both par- 
ties, and showing the fidelity with which each has 
always adhered to the obligations of that treaty. 

I do not recollect of any other instance in any oth- 
er state or territory, where the Indians have lived, 
surrounded by white men, without some difficulties 
and outbreaks; but with your people and citizens of 
Ohio, there have been none. Peace and friendship 
have characterized their it.tercourse for near fifty 
years, and as the causes which generally lead to con- 
flict will be ina great measure removed in future, 
we have every reason to hope that the chain of 
friendship will continue, through coming time, bright 
and unbroken. 

Should any of your people return to Ohio to look 
once more on the land of their fathers, or visit their 
old friends—or should they be induced to visit the 
state from any other considerations, they will find in 
the generous citizens of Ohio true friends, who will 
minister to their wants and necessities, and treat 
them with brotherly feelings. Should any of our 
citizens be known amongst you, by misfortune or 
otherwise, I know they will find in the generous Wy- 
andott a friend. The recollections of the past will 
ensure mutual acts of kindness 1n future, on all the 
proper occasions, between your people and the citi- 
zens of Ohio. 

In complying with your request in granting a par- 
don to one of your unfortunate people, whe has been 
confined for sometime past in the state prison, I am 
gratified in being able to say to you that his conduct, 
while under the control of the public authorities, has 
been entirely satisfactory. 

1 shall not fail to perform the pleasing duty of ma- 
king known to the people of this state, in obedience 
to your request, what you say on this final parting 
occasion, and to assure them you are, as heretofore, 
their friends, and that you leave the state with kind 
and good feelings towards all the citizens. 

In conclusion, I tender to you my warmest thanks 
for this friendly visit, and wish you and your people, 
peace, prosperity, and happiness in your new homes, 
and desire you to say to them, that they depart from 
the Jand of their fathers with the respect and friend- 
ly feelings of the citizens of this state, and that they 
bear with them the good wishes, of all for their 
welfare, prosperity, and happiness. 





THE WYANDOT INDIANS. 

The Logan (Ohio) Gazette of July 15, says: 

“The remains of this once flourishing tribe—the 
last of the Aborigines of Ohio—passed through our 
village on Thursday afternoon, on their way to their 
new homes west of the Mississippi. Although most 
of them appeared contented and happy, and seemed 
to bear the labor and exposure to the heat and dust 
with stout hearts; - et it was a melancholy spectacle 
But few could look on it, and not reflect upon what 
the red man of the forest once was on this, his na- 
tive soil. The proud possessor of a continent, un- 
surpassed by any other in the richness of the soil;.a 
climate varying from the greatest heat to extreme 
cold; abounding in every variety of game; and pre- 
senting scenes of natural beauty and grandeur, that 
charmed the eye. In the space of about three cen- 
turies, they have fallen victims to the rapacious cu- 
pidity of the white man, or fled before the advances 
of civilization. But a remnant now remain to re- 
mind us of their former numbers and strength, their 
dauntless courage, and wily stratagem—their attach- 
ment to their beloved hunting grounds, and the graves 
of their ancestors. Their council fires have gone 
out; their wigwams are deserted; no more their shrill 
whoop resounds through the interminable forest, 
starting the game from its lair, to meet the fatal bal! 
of the hunter, ‘They have passed away! Peace, ci- 
vilization, and science have taken their place, trans- 
forming the trackless wilderness into cultivated 
fields, and rewarding the Jaborer for his toil. They 
are gone!—may the good spirit guide and protect them! 

We feel melancholy as we write, and have not 
space to indulge in these lucubrations. The Wyan- 
dotts are well fitted out for their long journey.— 
They possess every thing in abundance, and are 
united together by the strongest attachments. Their 
old heads are with them—the fathers and mothers of 
the tribe. Among the old men of the nation, we 
noticed Cus, the head of the Bear tribe, and War- 
POLE, the unrivalled oratur. Take the tribe altoge- 
ther, they present a fine specimen of Nature’s handi- 
work. ‘The most of them are noble looking fellows, 
stout of limb, athletic and agile; devoted in their 
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attachments to their squaws and families, and brave 
and generous to a fault. Among the squaws are some 
really beautiful women. 

The tribe move themselves, and deserve credit for 
the order and decorum which they observe. During 
the greater part of the two days they were passin 
our village, we noticed but one drunken man. The 


‘were sober in conduct, as well as in countenance, 


On Thursday night, the tribe encamped on McKee’s 
creek, about four miles south of our village. We 
give below, as near as we could ascertain,—not be. 
ing able tosee Jacquez, the head chief, and obtain a 
copy of the official roll—the number of the Ohio 
Wyandotts and those from Michigan and Canada 
and the number of their horses and teams. The 
statement may be relied on, as nearly, if not alto- 
gether, correct. ‘ 


Ohio Wyandots 625 
Michigan and Canada do, 125 
Wagons, excluding buggies, &c., owned by 

the tribe 65 
Hired wagons ; 55 
Horses and ponies, from 250 to 300 


The main body will proceed directly for Cincin- 
nati, via Xenia. At Urbana, the chiefs leave the 
tribe, and proceed to Columbus, where they are to 
meet the executive and other state officers, and 
through them take a final leave of the citizens and 
state of Ohio. The ceremony will no doubt be in- 
teresting. At Cincinnati the tribe will charter steam- 
boats and ship for St. Louis, from which they will 
travel by land to their new homes. 

The interest entertained by our people for the 
welfare of the Wyandotts, was manifested by a 
strong desire to see them, ere they departed. Mony 
en ry came into town from the country and neigh- 

oring villages, and all felt more or less sympathy 
for the travellers. They no longer belong to Ohio!— 
the last link that connected our history and people 
with the achievements and scenes of the past, is 
broken! May their new homes be happy ones—and 
may they, one and all, appreciate the benefits and 
comforts of civilized life.” 

‘*Lo, THe poor Inpyan!”? The Urbana Citizen of 
the 18th ult. says: “The passage of this tribe through 
our village excited considerable interest among our 
citizens, and no small degree of sympathy in the 
minds of all familiar with their history. Who could 
witness the last tribe of our aboriginal inhabitants 
leaving our borders, without involuntarily exclaim- 
ing, in the language of a noble chief, ‘Lo the poor In- 
dian!” 

The Xenia Torch Light of July 20th says: ‘The 
remains of this once flourishing tribe of Indians pass- 
ed through our town on Sunday morning last. They 
encamped about three miles north of the town on 
Saturday evening, where they had intended to re- 
main over the Sabbath, but some person or persons, 
having injudiciously furnished the intemperate among 
them with ardent spirits, it was thought best to leave 
in the morning for fear their peace would be serious- 
ly disturbed by those few who had become intoxicat- 
ed. The general apper ance of these Indians was 
truly prepossessing. Ev ry one of them, we believe, 
without an exception, was decently dressed, a large 
proportion of them in the costume of the whites.— 
Their deportment was quite orderly and respectful. 
We are informed that nearly one-half of them make 
a profession of the Christian religion. They ap- 
peared to be well fitted out for their journey, having 
a convenient variety of cooking utensils, and pro- 
visions in abundance. The whole number of per- 
sons in the company so far as we could learn, was 
about 750. The number of wagons, carriages, and 
buggies owned by the tribe about 80. Hired wagons 
55. Horses and ponies near 300. Our citizens seem- 
ed to look upon the scene of their departure from 
among us with feelings of melancholy interest. To 
reflect that the last remnant of a powerful people, 
once the proud possessors of the soil we now occu- 
py, were just leaving their beloved hunting grounds 
and the graves of their ancestors—that their council 
fires had gone out, and their wigwams were deserted 
—was well calculated to awaken the liveliest sym- 
pathies of the human heart. No one we are sure, 
who felt such emotions, could refrain from breathing 
a devout aspiration to the “Great Spirit,” that he 
would zwide and protect them on their journey, and 
carefully preserve them as a people after they shall 
have arrived at their new home in the far, far west.” 


The Cincinnati Chronicle of the 19th ult. says:— 
‘A remnant of this tribe from Crawford county, 
Ohio, about 650 in number, passed our windows this 
n.orning in a long train of wagons and horses, about 
to embark: for the far west. Perhaps they are in- 
different, and we hope they are, but we could not 
help think ing the spectacle a melancholy one. Just 
civilized enough to have lost their savage courage, 
they go forth on the broad prairies of the west, like 
sheep among wolves. From the light complexios 
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fths of the party, we judge that in ten years 
pbs they reteaieill in Ohio, all traces of the 
indian would have disappeared by the process of 
amalgamation. Among them are white women ap- 
rently the wives of very respectable looking In- 
ians. One of the party, a squaw, was buried yes- 
terday between this city and Lebanon. The warm 
season must be distressing to them.” 

The same paper of the 20th ult. says:—‘The party 
of Wyandotts which passed through the streets of 
the city yesterday morning, encamped for the night 
on the steamboat landing, and were embarked on the 
steamers Nodaway and Republic this morning, for 
the west. One of them, a fine looking fellow, fell 
from the guards of the Nodaway yesterday, whilst 
drunk, and was drowned. Many more of them were 
in a similar state of intoxication, being allowed ‘‘free 
flow,” among the neighboring grog shops.” 

The Cincinnati Enquirer says:—‘‘These lords of 
the forest left our landing yesterday morning, and in 
afew days will land on the shores of the Western 
Mississippi, where the government has provided 
them with a new home. 

“Many of them are aged, and infirm through age. 
An old squaw died on Tuesday, who was aged one 
hundred and twelve years! An old warrior was 

inted out to us, said by the agent to be one hun- 
dred and twenty-six! Another, ee venerable, at- 
tracted our notice; his hair collected at the top of 
his head, and confined by a single knot, his ears 

rforated, his person peculiarly marked, and his 
stalwart frame and cunning face the very personifi- 
cation of a Brave, whose prowess had cost many a 
death groan and bloody scalp and burning roof to his 
early enemies. 

“The “fire water” of the white man had been 
dealt out to many of them liberally while they were 
tarrying at the wharf making preparations for de- 

arture. And who is licensed by this christian cit 
to deal out death to the infatuated Indian? for death 
was produced—one of the young men helplessly in- 
toxicated, fell off the boat into the water and was 
drowned, and another was rescued, just in time to 
save the flickering life. On every part of the boat 
reclined the Indian, where his faithful squaw had 
lain him, pleasantly insensible of the vice that was 
rioting upon his energies and beggaring his brethren. 

“These were but a sorry specimen of the ‘Noble 
Indian,” of whose traits history and poetry, and ro- 
mance have filled our mind with admiration,—dirty, 
slovenly, and of mean proportions, how did they 
contrast with the poet’s fancy. 

“The women were, with but a few exceptions, 
like the men, dirty and greasy, and but few of either 
were full-bloods; many of each were white—white 
men with Indian wives, and Indian men with white 
wives. Two or three young girls, whose forms, the 
fashions of our white belles had shaped into civilized 
proportions—that is, corsets had contracted the waist, 
and dress had fitted the shape—did not suffer in a 
contrast with many of fairer skin, who had collect- 
ed around them to wonder and to gaze. One, whose 
face bore an intelligent expression, but whose shades 
of countenance betrayed the canker of secret grief 
and melancholy reflections, was pointed out to us as 
the daughter of a chief; she had left a lover—a white 
—to follow the fortunes of her tribe, but under the 
delusive hope and treacherous promise, that he who 
had stolen her young heart would soon join her in 
the ‘‘pathless woods.” 

“The main chief is a man of decided talent and 
indomitable energy; but to the advice ard counsels of 
Walker, a half-breed, is he indebted for the wisdom 
of his actions. Walker is liberally educated; is a 
man of more than ordinary capacity, of great con- 
versational powers, experienced in the fashions and 
doings of the world, resolute in his actions, liberal 
hearted and companionable, a better man than thou- 
sands who flourish in the forum, and call down the 
admiration of the crowd. He is wealthy, and al- 
though enjoying all the pleasures of civilization, and 
accustomed to all the luxuries which money can 
ever command, still is endeared to his people, and fol- 
lows them to theirdistant home to share their fortunes, 


“We recollect a good anecdote of this man, which 
may be worth relating. 

‘Some three or four years since he was at Colum- 
bus, while the legislature was in session, and being 
a jolly fellow when associating with the whites, he 
tometimes indulged in what is fashionably termed a 
“spree.” With some “hail fellows,” some of them 
members, others the public’s officials, he went to the 
theatre to witness an Indian play, during the per- 
formance of which one of the braves was required 
to give the war whoop; but not being practised in In- 
dian intonations, nor having the lung power of the 
warrior, his yelp sounded very contemptibly, espe- 
Clally on the ear of Walker. The Wyandot sat 
composedly, put the flash of his eye, and the twinges 
Of his muscles, indicated displeasure. He sat in 


moody silence till the actor had made his third effort, 


and before the company in his box knew what he 
was about, sprang to his feet and gave the most un- 
earthly ‘“‘whoop, whoop,” ever heard under civilized 
roof, which terrified the poor player, and for a mo- 
ment chilled the crowded auditory with an indescri- 
bable sensation. “Hump! that’s Ingin!’’ said Walker, 
and down he sat. When the audience recognised 
him, they gave him three convulsing cheers, and the 
play proceeded. 

“This is the last remnant of the Indian tribes in 
Ohio. ‘They are gone. Once powerful in numbers 
and in strength, they are now a melancholy fraction. 
The fate of the red man is their's. 

Like the leaves of the forest 
They wither and perish.” 

The following communication is from a member 
of the tribe to the correspondent of the Fort Wayne 
(fa.) Times: 

Deriance, (O.) June 1, 1843. 

Before the present delightful month passes away, 
the last tribe of Indians in Ohio will have bid fare- 
well to the land and home of their birth. What ci- 
vilized neighbor is there but will pause and contem- 
plate, with a heart full of sympathy, this passing 
fragment of a once mighty nation, doomed to follow 
their kindred race towards the setting sun! 

Let us go back some twenty years and take a 
glance at this tribe, and trace their progress to civi- 
lization. 

There is the missionary establishment. What be- 
nefit and instruction have they derived from it? Lit- 
tle or none. For how can they be enlightened when 
the rapid strides of vice and immorality keep up 
with the advancement of civilization? It is plain to 
be seen that the white man has taught them that 
these are inseparable companions. ‘O,’ says some 
narrow minded wight, fraught with the green scum 
of prejudice, ‘Injens can’t be educated; it is the na- 
ture of them to be wild.’ Truth responds in the 
broad and comprehensive sense of the word ‘nature.’ 
But the sense will have to be limited so as not to in- 
clude those who are already enlightened; for it is by 
introducing education amongst them in the proper 
way, thatsome few who have been caught in the toils 
of dissipation and vice are now enjoying themselves 
in pursuing the flowery paths of literature. There 
are Indians that can be improved. 

Now let us visit the old Methodist Stone Church, 
and inquire there what good has been done for these 
red children of the forest. The very echo of your 
voice within the walls of this sacred edifice, will 
sound back to your ears ‘great good!’ Albeit it is 
not unlike the churches among their white neighbors, 
as it regards some of their members being in and out 
—their names being again and again recorded and 
erased on the church rolls. There is the pn!pit on 
which stood many a sincere hearted pastor. Among 
them was the good old Findley, the first one, and 
there was Bigelow and Thompson, and many others 
who preached to the W yandots through an interpreter. 

Let us visit their Cuuncil House. Some twenty 
years ago, a portion of the young men of the tribe 
began to contemplate a revolution in the government, 
and finally effected a change, by the co-operation of 
the rest of the warriors. A committee was consti- 
tuted to model the new form of government, so as to 
suit the mass. From a monarchical, it was changed 
to a kind of republican form. The oldsilver headed, 
hereditary, unlimited chiefs, were shoved aside, and 
new cones elected in their places. One head and six 
minor chiefs are now annually elected; also a sher- 
iff, &e. The head chief and the minor ones forma 
council of the nation, and are invested with the pow- 
er to enact such Jaws as they may think will be be- 
neficial to the whole tribe. These Jaws are record- 
ed by one of their own tribe who has a good Eng- 
lish education, and are kept in manuscript. 

Many of the old Wyandott warriors who volun- 
teered to assist ‘Uncle Sam’ in the last war, against 
the British, have gone to the shades. 

The United States government has essayed to ci- 
vilize the red man, but he has failed, owing to the ir- 
resistible temptations that have always beset him on 
every cide. He may go out from his reserve; what- 
ever direction he pursues, the white man meets him 
with the intoxicating cup as soon as he crosses its 
limits. 

Had it not been for that old tyrant ‘King Alcohol,” 
thousands, if not all, of the different tribes that have 
been removed from the states, might have been civi- 
lized and become a happy people. Doo-ren-rare. 


THE MEMORY OF GEN. HARRISON. 
The St. Louis Republican of July 25th says:— 
‘“‘The steamers Republic and Nodaway arrived here 
yesterday, having on board the tribe of Wyandots, 
consisting of 630 men, women and children, moving 
from Lower Sandusky, in the state of Ohio, to their 





new homes which they have selected on the Kansas 








river, near the western frontier of the state. They 
are in good health, and appear cheerful. Many of 
the ‘braves were with general Harrison during the 
last war, and boast of their prowess at the battle of 
Fort Meigs. They entertained forthe memory of 
the “white chief” the highest veneration, as is evinc- 
ed by the following affecting incident, which was re- 
lated to us by captain Claghorn, of the Nodaway: 
Before the boat reached North Bend, the principal 
chief requested captain Claghorn to have the “big 
gun” loaded, and as the boat neared that hallowed 
spot, the chiefs and braves silently gathered upon the 
hurricane roof, and formed in line fronting the rest- 
ing-place of their departed chief. The engine was 
stopped, and the boat was suffered to drift with the 
current. As they passed the tomb they all uncover- 
ed, and gently waved their hats, in silence; and afler 
the boat had passed, and the report of the cannon 
had died away, the chief stepped forward, and, inan 
impressive manner, exclaimed, ‘Farewell, Ohioand 
her Brave!”? 1 
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Wiynesaco Inpians. The governor of Iowa pass- 
ed up the river on his way to Prairie du Chien on 
the 18th of July with the view of effecting a treaty 
with che Winnebago Indians for the portion of coun- 
try which they at present occupy, known as the 
‘‘Neutral Ground.” We learn from the Miners’ Ex- 
press that the governor was unsuccessful in his effort 
to treat. The Indians declined selling their lands 
for various reasons, the most prominent of which ~ 
was their dislike of the new home assigned them by 
the government, which was south of the Missouri 
river, or on the waters of the St. Peter’s, above the 
mouth cf the Blue Earth river. 


THE NARRAGANSETT INDIANS OF R. I. 
Cuar.estown, R. I., Aug. 14, 1843, 

Meeting of Narragansett tribe of Indians. Our Nar- 
ragansett Indians yesterday held one of their reli- 
gious meetings at their meeting house in that town, 
which, as usual at this time of year, was very fully 
attended. Many Indians from Long Island were 
there, and great numbers of the white people were 
present. One of the preachers was from Long Is- 
land, and another from Newport. 

This morning (Monday) the committee of the ge- 
neral assembly met the tribe at the same place for 
the purpose of having an interview with them. Mr. 
Potter, the commissioner of the tribe, opened the 
budget and stated the object of the committee. The 
general assembly had been informed that a number 
of the tribe wished to have liberty to sell their lands 
and emigrate. The committee wished to ascertain 
how many of the tribe were desirous of going, the 
extent of their means, and the prospect there was of 
their bettering their condition by it. Mr. Updike fol- 
lowed, and expatiated on the advantages which they 
would obtain by removing. Their land here was 
poor and exhausted; the land at Green Bay, where 
their brethren were, was of the most exuberant fer- 
tility. He told them that the committee had no 
doubt but that the general assembly would be will- 
ing to aid such as wished to emigrate, but that they 
did not wish to urge any to go unless they were con- 
vinced it was for their interest; and if they chose to 
remain, the gereral assembly would still continue to 
protect them as heretofore. Elder Moses Stanton, 
who had lately returned from Green Bay, then gave 
an account of the situation of their brethren there. 
Mr. Dixon made a short adéress, assuring the tribe 
of the continued protection of the assembly if they 
chose to remain, and their desire to aid those who 
wished to emigrate, telling them that it was for them 
alone to decide according as they thought it for their 
best interest. 

Tobias S. Ross and Deacon Sekatur then made 
some remarks in opposition to emigrating. Mr. Se- 
katur told them that if they were only industrious 
and temperate, they could get along here as well as 
the whites. 

Mr. Potter remarked that this was the first of their 
meetings he had ever attended. He was glad that 
the tribe were beginning to be convinced that in or- 
der for them to stand any chance in competition 
with the whites, it was necessary that they should 
be industrious, steady, and strictly temperate; and that 
without these qualities, the protection of the legisla- 
ture would be of little avail to them. He told them 
he had no doubt the assembly would readily pass any 
laws that were necessary to secure the solemnity 
of their meetings for worship, and to prevent their be- 
ing interrupted by intemperate and disorderly people. 


Several of the tribe expressed a desire to have 
such an act passed, stating that they had suffered 
much in times past from such interruptions. Here 
the meeting ended, the committee wishing them to 
consider the subject, and proposing to have another 
meeting soon. The meeting was a eee 
one. [ Prov. Jour. 
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Business REView. The papers of Boston, N. York, 
N. Orleans, and Philadelphia, as well as those !upon 
all the interior thoroughtares of trade, indicate the grad- 
ual revival of trade, restoration of confidence, and the 
consequent relief of the people generally from a long 

ny of pecuniary sufferings, such as this country has 
seldom been subjected to. So prostrate indeed fora 
time, was every interest,so thoroughly shaken was the 
whole frame-work of credit, that it required much more 
than a rational confidence,—nothing but demonstration 
long maintained could, replace the monied institutions of 
the country inthe public estimation, or induce any but 
the most parsimonious use of the requisite facilites of 
trade. The public voice united with, or rather irresisti- 
bly controlled legislation, and compelled the country in- 
toan actual hard- attitude. In that position we 
now are, or rather like the Indian’s perpendicular, beyond 
it. The banks of three of the principal cities of the un- 


‘, Boston, N. York, and New Orieans, have now in 


heir vaults in specie, $26,447,960, viz: New York, 
$12,589,103; Boston, $8,000,000; N. Orleans $5,858,857, 
vastly exceeding the amountof their circulation. The 
returns of the whole of the banks of the stote of New 
York show an aggregate of specie in vault exceeding 
their aggregate circulation. We have no doubt the same 
is this moment the case with the banks in Maryland, and 
elsgwhere also; and though this plethora it was general- 
ly supposed would be very transient. 7et the time for ex- 

sen o-adtiun has gone on, and instead of re-action, 
ard money continues to accumulate notwithstanding 
the admutied revival of business. Merchants buy for 
eash, for the sake of getting the discount, and have to 
content themselves with that discount as their pro- 
fit upon their sales. The whole people are learning 
to do a close business, buy what is actually wanting, 
and only what they have the means in hand to pay 
for. 


And what is the consequence? Most salutary. Bu- 
siness revives upon firm basis. Instead of running into 
debt, the people ate running out of debt, both ww Euro- 
peans, and to the money lenders of our own country. A 
wholesome and a comparatively happy condition of af- 
fairs is at hand. Stand by this course, maintain 
the interests of our own laboring men, and all will 
be well. Young America will soon show old Eu- 
rope whether she is deserving of pecuniary credit or 
not. 


The abundance of money without employment for it, 
it seems isstill more oppressively felt in England than 
here, notwithstanding their heavy oak, Pog of specie to 
this country. ‘The continent, as wellas the U. States, 
are learning to encourage their own industry, and to 
dispense with British manufactures; and that process 
enables them to do without having to pay interest upon 
British capital, in the form of debt, and it is therefore re- 
turned upen them. And but for the new avenue of trade 
which they have forced into the Chinese empire, the 
British would atthis moment be suffering most exceed- 
ingly for the want of employment of their surplus capital. 
The fact that the accumulation of a million bales of 
American cotton, now in the English warehouses, has 
not had the effect to sensilly reduce the price of the ar- 
ticle, is pruof of the immense surplus funds they must 
have, seeking investment. ‘heir money market quota- 
tions tell us, that loans are now made at two per cent. 
In New York the rate of discounts continues to decline, 
owing to the accumulation of money there—and in other 

arts of the union, the impulse is manifest. ‘The trade 

alance, tor a long time sv rudely held ip favor of 
ons scale, is now compensating itself in favor of the 
other. 


AMERICAN PROVISION MARKET. Liverpool, August 4. 
Good American beet and pork in bond in fair request 
for ship stores. American lard sells freely, particularly 
for soap and candies. No sales of American hams. 
Prices—beef, bbl.in bond, U.S, mess 38 a 42s. prime 
34 to 36s; bacon, duty paid, ¢wt. 27 a $3s, hams, dry, 40 


a 50s. pickled 32 a 39s; cheese, fine, 48 a 52s, mid. 44 a| 


46s. ord. 39 a 42s; lard, fine 34 a 37s, ord. 30 a 33s, inf. 
26 a 28s.; butter, grease 36 a 33a. 


Bank rrems. The first bank in Americq. It has been 
the general opinivn that the first bank in America was 
the Bank of North America, established in Philadelphia. 
The Cincinnati Chronicle, whase editor has been dip- 
ping into the antiquities of the country, says that seven- 
ty years before the Bank of North America, the legisla- 
ture of South Carolina established a public bank, and is- 
sued forty-eight thousand pounds in bills of trust. ‘These 
bills were cajled dank bills, and the establishment was 
called a public bark. These were lent out at interest, 
or loaned on personal security. 


Banks of the city of New York, Comparative state- 
ment of aggregates, January and August, 1843, 


RESOURCES. 
August. January. Increase. 
Loans and discounts, 34,909,504 29 579,088 5,330,506 
Stock and stock loans, 9 327,372 6,925,473 2,402,894 
Specie, : 12,589,103 7.279.560 6,309,543 
B’k notes & cash items, 4,508,189 5,629,698 
Due from banks, 6,800,723 2,987,708 2,813,015 
LIABILITIES. 
Deposites, 23,745,784 15,452,541 8293244 
Circulation 5,578,742 4,63',353 947, 389 
Due bank, 16,474,856 8,667,255 7,807,60) 


Capita! stock, 23,990,240 23,089,290 





Banks of New Orleans. July 1, 1843 Statement. 
Banks. Circulation. ites. _ Specie. 
Louisiana $639,882 72 $2,174,548 53 83,is0 008 58 





Canalbank 19,120 00 6,012 74 21,855 71 
City Bank 135,385 00 200,030 45 443,779 94 
State bank 70,904 00 520,036 75 648,024 22 
Mechanics’ 314,965 00 773,479 31 1,198,485 77 
Union bank 68,395 00 211,138 66 400,653 25 
$1,248,652 72 $3,965,243 44 $5,858,857 45 
3,965,243 44 5,213,893 16] 








Liabilities $5,213,893 16 Specie excess *$644,964 29 
Bank of England. rierly state 22d April to 
16th Mae i844, penton oa : 


LIABILITIES. ASSETS. 








Circulation, £19,280,000| Securities,  £21,462,000 
Deposits, 10,724,000 | Bullion, 11,615,000 
£30,004,000 £33 077,000 


The banks in Pennsylvania, here and there, we see an- 
nounced as resuming specie payments. 





*They are likewise indebted to banks, foreign and lo- 
cal, $462,281 04, and there is due from foreign and local 
banks $786,897 65, which, sdded to the foregoing ba- 
lance, is $969,490 90. 


Corron. Liverpool. August 1st—about 2,500 bales 
changed hands; including 300 on speculation: August 
2d, bales, all to the trade. August 3d, 6,000 bales 
sold—making 24,000 during a week. The demand con- 
tinued fair—and prices steady. Upland, inferior 33; mid- 
dling 43; good fair 43; good and choice 53; New Or- 
leans (inf. Ten.) 34; inferior 33; reg ee tar 44; fair 43; 
good fair 53; good 64; very choice 7; Mobile, inferior 
33; middling 4; fair43; good fair 5; good and prime 6; 
Sea Island 3a7; inferiur 7a8; middling 8$a9; fair clean, 
not fine, 9$a10; good clean and rather fine 10a12; fine 
and clean 12a21. 

On the 4th of August, sales amounted to 4,000 bales— 
prices steady. 

The Liverpool cotton market was very healthy during 
the fortnight, and the business on an extensive scale at 
firm prices. ‘The stock of cotton on hand is enormous, 
and exceeds, by upwards of 300,000 bales, the quantit 
which was held last year. ‘The present stock is little, if 
any, short of a million of bales!—nearly a year's con- 
sumption. 

Havre, July 22. Cotton—Sales 3,056 bales; low to 
a ordinary. Louisiana 513 to 68f; low to goud or- 

<4 Mobile at 62 to 78, and 533 do Georgia at 62 
to 75t. 

July 31. Cotton—Import past week 5,956 bales; 
sales 10,288, stock 150,000, Sales daily to a large extent 
at a stiff rate, which recovered the ground they had pre- 
viously lost. ‘The activity bids fair to continue, and prices 
have acquired firmness which cannot fail to create an 
advance. 


Bales, 
New Orleans market. 
Stock on hand lst September, 1842, 4,728 
Received since, to 1ith Aug. ’43 1,082,716 
Shipped since Ist September °42 1,079,053 
Stock on hand Lith August ’43 8,291 


The business of the last crop is therefore nearly closed; 
302 bales only arrived during the 8th, 9th, and 10th.— 
Prices stationary, at our last quotations, Sales trum 11th 
to 16th, about 1,000 bales at 53a6} cents. 


Tue Corron Cror. The New Orleans Bee, of the 
12th instant, says: ‘It has been raining almost incessant- 
ly during the past fortnight, and our accounts from the 
country state that the cotton crop is suffering from these 
continued showers. In addition to this the crop is very 
backward, and we cannot expect tu receive any new cot- 
ton of importance before the Istof Sept. Last year we 
had new cotton on the 6th August.” 

The Montgomery , Ala.) Advertiser says: ‘A bale of 
new cotton was received on the 16th, at the warehouse 
of Murphy & Brack. The cotton is from the lower 
plantation of Henry Lucas. The staple is said to be 
very good. It was sold, we understand, to Madegan & 
Devon, at 8} cents.” 

The Concordia (La.) Intelligencer of the 12th instant, 
says: “A ride of a week, through the best portion of 
the cotton region in this vicinity, strengthens our opinion 
that the cotton crop must be short; the plant, in conse- 
quence of the backwardness of the season, is fully tour 
weeks behind its usual state of advancement; and we 
have seen but few, very few crops which are bolled more 
than half way up the stalk.” 

What we said last week, remains true at the present 
time; if the rains experienced here, haye extended in like 
proportion over the cotton region, the crop must suffer 
extensively. 


Deatus. During the last week, in New York 156, of 
which 47 were ynder ane year of age, one was over 100 
years, and 32 died of consumption. 

At Philadelphia, 112, of which 5S were under two 
years of age; 11 died of consumption. 

At Baltimore, 68, of which 31 were under one year, 
sixteen were free colored, and three slaves; eight died 
of consumption. 

At New Orleans, foy the two weeks ending the 12th 
instant, 144, of which 24 were under ane year of age, 
and thirty died of yellow fever. Qa the 18th ane death, 
on the i4th two, and onthe 15th three and on the 16th 
one death by the fever, 

The honorabie Joseph Eves, late American charge d’ 
affairs, died at Galveston, Texas, an the 16th of July, of 
consumption. 
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Frovr. zoe price of flour having declined in ovr oi; 
and rains having occurred as harvest was about to oo,” 
mence in England, has induced adventurers toship, Ti, 
Philadelphia American says, “ Yesterday, 1400 barrels of 
flour were purchased in “this market for shipment to ti 
verpool by the next packet. It is taken ata freight of 2s: 
e bbl.” The U. 8. Gazette says, “Sales to the amount of 
.500 bbls. were effected. Prices ranged from $4,56 1, 
$4,75." About the same rates are quoted at N. Yor; 
jar Baltimore, Bal ‘ 
nspections at Baltimore last week, 13,705 bbls., 97; 
half bbls. Prices at New York, Philadelphia, and Ba 
timore, ranges fram $4,56 to $4,75. 

Liverpool market, Aug. 4. At the present per 
there are scarcely 300 000 quarters of wheat under = 
Queen’s locks, with little prospects of more than a mo- 
derate quantity coming, 

Aug. 5. In consequence of heavy rains which have 
fallen this morning, our market hag acquired more firm. 
ness, and the transactions of wheat tu-day, though ona 
limited scale, have generally been at rather higher rates, 
Flour has likewise brought somewhat better prices, 

Corn averages. General ave prices of British corn 
for the week ended July 29, 1843, made up from the re. 
‘urns Of the inspectors in the different cities and towns 
in England and, Wales, per imperial quarter: 

Wheat 57s7d, barley 3ls bd, oais 21s, rye 363 2), 
beans 3ls Id, peas 333 9d. 

Imperial aggregate averages of the six weeks—wheat 
52s, barley oats 19s 7 tye 383 6d, beans 29s 10d, 
peas 32s Sd, ; 

The quanity of wheat imported from America into 
the United Kingdom, as ascertained by the returns just 
published by order of the house of commons, during the 
past year, was 397,177 cwt. 


U. 5. Senators. The hon. J. M. Niles, senator elect 
from Connecticut, is now confined in the insane hosp- 
talat Utica. 


James Semple, esq. has been appointed by the gover- 
nor of Illinois, to fill the vacancy in thejsenate Occasion. 
ed by the death of Mr. McRoberts, until the legislature 
shall choose a successor. 


Srocxs. London. Aug. 3. The stock market has been 


Y.| tolerably steady to-day. as the chancery broker has been 


a purchaser of consols at 933. Consols for immediate 
transfer have been 923 to 3, and for time, 933 to 3. Ex. 
chequer bills are 55s to 57s; and East India bonds, 68s 
premium. 

London, Aug. 4. Maryland five per cent, sterling bonds 
were quoted at 49—buyers. 

Paris, Aug.1. French five per cents }21 85; threes 80 
15; Bank ot France 3290; Laffitte bank 1100; Belgian 
bank 777 50, 1841 1090; Belgian fives 1840 1063; 1842 
1063; threes 74 30; Spanish active 29; Dutch 23 per cents 
545; Neapolitan 105 25; Roman 106. 


Tosacco. Liverpool market, Aug. 4. A fair amount 
of business was done in tobacco last month, The sales 
consisted of 919 hhds. viz:—131 Virginia leaf, 103 strips; 
6 Kentucky leaf, and 679 strips; all the latter, with the 
exception of 100 bought on speculation, were purchased 
by the home trade. The market is very firm, and though 
we cannot report a general advance, rather better terms 
have been paid for Kentucky strips. We are bare of 
both Virginia leaf and strips, 

The quantity of tobacco imported into England last 
year from the U. States was 618,012 lbs. 

Hamburg, July 21. Tobacco. Sales Kentucky 2;, 
stems 4m (2sch per 100 lbs, 


New Orleans market. hhds. 
Stock on hand 1st Sept. 1842, : . 2 255 
Received from that to 15th Aug. 1842, 89,398 
Shipped within that period, - ° - $4,962 
Remaining on hand 15th Aug. 1843, - _ 6,686 


The N. O. Bee, of 11th, says, ‘There is no Kentucky 
tobacco remaining in first hands, and the stock in se- 
cond hands reduced to 450 hhds. held over for higher 
rates. Of Missouri tobacco there are. about 350 hhds. 
on sale, but this description is completely neglected. In 
prices there is no change to notice, and we quote infer'- 
or and common lots, 2024, 3a3}, and 404%, for X, se: 
conds and firsts; fair lots 2}, 3} and 44¢.; fine parcels, 2 
a2}, 33a33, and 43a4ic.; selections, 2302 3-4, 303%, an 
45a43c. per Ib. 

Baltimore market. Fine qualities Maryland are still 
eagerly sought for, but common and inferior are dull, 
and a slight reduction js submitted to. Prices, for the lat- 
ter $2,50a9; middling to good $4a6; good $6,50a8; fine 
$8a12. Ohio, meets ready sale, especially good qualities: 
prices for common and middling $3a4,50; good $5a6; 
fine red and wrappery $6,50a10; fine yellow $7,500 10; 
extra wrappery $llal3. Kentucky is in fair demand, . 
from $ 3to $5. Western Virginia and Missouri $4,252°. 

The inspections of this week comprised 792 hhds. 
Maryland; 522 Ohio; 213 Missouri; 72 Kentucky, and 
6 Virgtnia—total 1535 hhds. No less than nine ships 4re 
loading with tobacco in this port. 


Wuear at Buffalo 85; at New York 96a10); at Phil- 
adelphia 95a100; at Baltimore 80 to 105. 


YeELLow Fever. We learn from .the New York pa- 
pers that several cases of yellow fever have recently 0¢- 
curred at the quarantine ground near thatcity. Une0 
them terminated fatally. An arrival at New Orleans 
fram Tabasco reports that great mortality existed among 
the shipping at that port. ‘The entire crew of the Ame- 
rican bri Creole, excepting the captain and cook, ha 
died. wenty-nine cases remained in hospitals, Nv. 
Orleans on the 15th inst. 
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